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lems—T he Anglo-Cuban Treaty—Massacre at Odessa—Count Witte’s Task— 
Finland Regains Her Liberties—Report on the Kongo—Missionaries Murdered 
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Evidence Before the Kongo Commission . . . C. B. ANTISDEL 
Life’s Vision (Poem) .. . . . NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
President Roosevelt and the South . WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 
The Crisis in Hungary .... . . . FRANCIS KOSSUTH 
Prince Louis of Battenberg (Portrait) . . ....ee- 
The Principles of Osteopathy .... . . DR.A. T. STILL 
Waiting for the Verdict in England . . . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Books Post Mortem (Poem)... .. . . AMOSR. WELLS 
Story of a Handicapped Life . . . A METHODIST PREACHER 
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The Salt of the Earth More’s Shelburne Essays 
Economic Independence Kellogg’s American Insects 
The Inter-Church Federation For Tourists in Great Britain 
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Greatest Bible Commentary Offer 


EVER MADE 


A series of expositions covering all the chapters and books of the Old and New Testament 
by the most eminent divines and Biblical scholars. 

The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated, and interpreted in a graphic and thoroughly in- 
teresting manner. The highest order of scholarship is manifested throughout the entire work, 
and it is written in a style that is essentially popular and positively fascinating. 

The knowledge imparted through this work cannot be overestimated. It is an invaluable 
aid to Ministers, Expositors, Teachers, and Students of the Bible. 


Strongly and Sameney Bound in Genuine Buckram Cloth at Less Than One-Half Price 
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GENESIS-RUTH SAMUEL JOB PSALM S*ISAIAN ERE MIAH-ST.MAR* TURE GapaliAN CPHESIANS-REV 


Each volume measures 10% y 74%. x 1% inches, complete number of pages, *5,261. 


The Eminent Authors of these Expositions are as follows: Gcnesis: St. John, | Fisst Cule 


thians, Marcus Dops xo- 

dus, St. Mark, G. A. Cuapwick, D.D. Leviticus, S. H. Kettocc, D.D. Numbers, mo , a, Job, R. A. 

Watson, D.D. Deuteronomy, ANprew Harper, D.D. Joshua, First and Second Samuel, BriarkieE, D.D., 

sled. First and Second Kings, Daniel, Dean F. W. Farrar, D.D. First a Second oh W. H. Ben- 

NETT, M./ Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. Song of Solomon, Lamentations, W. Apveney, M.A. Psalms, Colossians, 

lng "ALEXANDER MAcLAREN, D.D. Proverbs, R. F. Horton, D.D. hae "SamueL Cox, D.D. Isaiah, 

soatee Minor Prophets, George Apam Situ, D.D., LL.D. Jeremiah, C. J. Batt, M.A. Ezekiel, Joun SKIN- 

M.A. St. Matthew, J. Munro Gipson, D.D. St. Luke, Henry Burton, M.A. Acts of the Apostles, G. T. 

D.D. Romans, H. C. G. Meuse, D.D. Second Corinthians, Thessalonians, James Denney, D.D. Gal- 

atians, Ephesians, E. G. Finptay, D.D. Philippians, Ropert Rainey, D.D. First and Second Timothy, Titus, 

James, Jude, A. PLtumMmer, D.D. ‘Hebrews, T. C. Epwarps, D.D. First and Second Peter, J. R. Lumpy, D.D. 
First, Second and Third John, W. ALexanper, D.D. Revelation, W. Mittican, D.D 


A SPECIAL PROPOSITION 


We will send this magnificent set of books by freight or express, all charges pre- 
paid to any station, on examination for ten days, without any advance payment, under 
the agreement that if found satisfactory one of the plans of payment named below will 
be accepted and money forwarded within ten days after receipt of books, or, if not 
wanted, to be carefully boxed again and returned by freight at our expense. 


Former Price $22.50, the Complete Work Now Offered for $10.00 


1. Send $10.00 and the six volumes will be forwarded at once by freight or express, prepaid, as directed, or 
send the $10.00 within ten days after receipt of books. 

2. Or, send $1.00 and agree to pay $1.00 monthly for the next eleven months, making $12.00 as complete pay- 
ment, and the six volumes will be forwarded at once, or commence the monthly payments of $1.00 within ten days 
after receipt of books. 

Freight or express charges are prepaid on either of above plans, and we also guarantee safe delivery. 

After ten days for examination, if the books are not found to be just as above set forth, they may be then 
returned to us in good order by freight at our expense and the money received by us for them will be refunded. 


The S. S. SCRANTON CO., Book Publishers 


Established 1866 HARTFORD, CONN. 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home 
Full and precise details of establishing a self-supporting home in the country without capital. 
Mlustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net (postage 13 cents.) 


Prof. Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Christian Character 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Harvard ‘University, author of “Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question,”’ etc. Ready Nov. 8. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 11 cents.) 


Mr. William Garrott Brown's Life of Oliver Ellsworth 
By the author of “‘The Lower South in American History,” “The Foe of Compromise and other 
Essays,” “A Gentleman of the South,”etc. Cloth,8v0. Now ready. $2.00 net (postage 13 cents,) 


Miss Marie Van Vorst’s New Novel Miss Desmond 
By the author of “ Philip Longstreth,”’ “Amanda of the Mill,’’ etc. Cloth $1.50 


Dr. Max Nordau’s The Dwarf’s Spectacles and Other Fairy Tales 
Translated from the German by MARY J. SAFFORD.” With about fifty illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo. NoW réady.> $1.50 
OTHER NEW NOVELS 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel- Fair Margaret ~ ; 
A Portrait. By the Author of “‘Saracinesca,’”’ “‘ The Heart of Rome,” “Whosoever Shalj 
Offend,”’ etc. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-Nay Limited Edition 
The second volume of the new Edition de Luxe in ten volumes, sold in sets only. Large paper, 
8vo, bound in dark olive green cloth, richly gilt back. Volume III., “‘ Little Novels of Italy,’’ 
will be ready in November. Each, $3.00 net 


Mr. Emerson Hough’s Heart’s Desire Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 
“ There is a crisp and vital quality about it that is refreshing’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mr. Charles Major’s Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy 


“‘ Undiluted romance, . . . an old-fashioned love story’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


AMONG MOST RECENT ISSUES 
Mr. James Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


Deals with a section comparatively unknown even to sportsmen. 
Fully illustrated, Cloth, 8v0. $3.00 net (postage 24 cents) 


Mr. W. S. Harwood’s New Creations in Plant Life 
An Authositative Account of the Life and Work of Luther Burbank. 
Cloth, J2mo, $1.75 net (postage 15 cents) 
The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin Volume I. 
Edited by ALBERT H. SMYTH, Philadelphia. Limited Library edition, with portraits and 
other illustrations. In ten volumes, cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net per volume 


Prof. Walter L. Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama 
By WALTER L. FLEMING, Ph.D., Professor of History in West Va. University. 18 maps, 
40 half tones, facsimiles, etc. Columbia University Press. Cloth, $5 net (postage 25 cents) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Illustrated, $1.50 
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THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Personally Given in a System of Doctrine 
By OLIN ALFRED CURTIS 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary 


A DISTINGUISHED CRITIC thoroughly 

versed in theological literature, who 
read this great work in manuscript, says 
the following statement of the author con- 
cerning his work is verified throughout this 
stately volume: ‘‘ Neither in claim nor in 
spirit is this book dogmatic. As indicated 
in several ways by the book itself, there is 
no attempt to speak the final word, no aim 
to be, or to become, ‘the recognized author- 
ity’ of any Church, or of any school, or of 
any man. After years of preparatory wait- 
ing, I have, I believe, caught an important 
vision of the Christian Faith as an organic 
whole of doctrine, and I am eager to help 
other men to catch the same vision.” 


8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net. By mail, $2.70 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers 
150 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








One Hundred and 
Seventy-five 
Dollars 


Represents the annual subscription cost 
of more than thirty English periodicals 
which are drawn upon regularly for the 
weekly numbers of 


GheLiving Age 


Readers of that magazine secure the most 
important and timely articles in this long 
list of English quarterlies, monthly reviews 
and magazines and literary and political 
weekly journals, reproduced promptly and 
without abridgment, for only SIX DOL- 
LARS a year. More than 8,300 pages each 
year. Trial subscriptions, three months, 
thirteen numbers, one dollar. New sub- 
scribers who subscribe now for the year 1906 
will receive free the remaining numbers of 
1905. 


THE LIVING AGE Co. 


6 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 

















EDUCATION 

(popular and professional) for min- 
Sacred Literature 

the improvement and extension of 
of Sacred samme study, class work or lectures. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Students may register at any time and may take up com- 
nell and other leading Amvrican colleges and universities. 
first-class instruction. Do not take up any course of study 
Address THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 

R. R. ACCOUNTING 
$50 t 

system of telegraph schools in America. Endorsed by all 


The Extension of Biblical Study 
isters, Sunday-school teachers, 
(Continuing biblical study in the home, the 
Send for Announcements, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
plete courses or pursue special branches. Students under the 
Also complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Com- 
by correspondence until after you have seen a copy of our 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 
0 $100 per month salary assured our graduates under 
railway officials. Operators always in demand. Ladies also 


The Institute of FIFTY COURSES 
ate and all who are interested in 
The American Institute church, or the community. Private 
Address Department 17. . 
Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
direct personal charge of professors in Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
mon School departments. Tuition as low as consistent with 
free eighty page catalogue 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
boud. You don’t pay us until you have a position. Largest 
admitted. Write for Catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., 
Wis.. Texarkana, Tex.. San Francisco, 


THE MOTHER ARTIST 
By Mrs. Jane Dearborn Milis. 
The Best of the Mother Books. 
Brings Inspiration to Fathers and Mothers Dealing with 


Home Problems. Postpaid $1.00. 
The Palmer Company, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


La Crosse, 
Cal. 











WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to obtain the 
best books of the season at liberal discounts. 
Mr. Grant has been selling books for over 
twenty years, and the phrase “Save on 
Books”? has become a motto of his book- 
shop. Mr. Grant’s stock of books is carefully 
selected and very complete. If you cannot 
call send a ten-cent stamp for an assortment 
of catalogues and special slips of books at 
greatly reduced prices. a 


F, E. GRANT 
23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 











MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts.) 
NEW YORK 





G 


ENTLEMAN of thorough integrity can be useful to any plan 


or purpose requiring character and interested application. 
H. B., 312 West 14th Street, New York. 
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DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION Only 


a 
Month 


JUST THE 
BOOKS 




















E have a few very fine odd volumes we shall 
dispose of at a sacrifice. Each and every 
one of the volumes is a standard. , 
They are all books of rare merit by the 
foremost writers the world has known. If you have not 
in your library the books here represented, this is your 
opportunity to secure at least one of them. 

These books are as attractive as books can be made; 
paper, type and printing are the best, the binding is 
genuine half-leather—the richest of all bindings, full 
gold back stamping, gold tops with head bands, marbled 
sides—a genuine de luxe book in every respect; in fact, 
a book cannot be more attractive or better made than 
these volumes. 








Sizes of books, 73¢ in. x 53¢ in. 
All volumes are uniform in size 
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16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
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22 
23 
24 
25 
26 





27 
28 
29 


36 


37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


10 Bracebridge Hall 


Adam Bede Eliot 
Age of Fable Bullfinch 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
Arabian Nights 
Breakfast- 
Table 
Oliver Wendell 
Bacon’s Essays 
Barnaby Rudge Dickens 
Beulah Augusta J. Evans 
Bondman Hall Caine 
Irving 
Bride of Lammermoor Scott 
California and Oregon Trail 
Francis Parkman 
Child’s History of England 
Dickens 
Conduct of Life Emerson 
Confessions of an Engl’sh 
Opium-Eater DeQuincey 
Conquest of Peru Prescott 
Count of Monte Cristo Dumas 
Cranford Mrs. Gaskell 
Daniel Deronda Eliot 
Data of Ethics Spencer 
David Copperfield Dickens 
Descent of Man Darwin 
Dombey and Son Dickens 
Education Spencer 
Egyptian Princess Ebers 
Elsie Venner 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Emerson’s Essays 
English Traits 
Fair Maid of Perth 
Familiar Quotations 
Felix Holt Eliot 
First Violin Jessie Fothergill 
Great Expectations Dickens 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Hypatia Kingsley 
Hunchback of Notre Dame 
Hugo 
C. M. Sheldon 
Scott 
Bronte 
Mulock 
Scott 


Holmes 


Emerson 
Scott 


In His Steps 
Ivanhoe 

Jane Eyre 
John Halifax 
Kenilworth 
Koran of Mohammed 
Lamplighter Cummins 
Last Days of Pompeii Bulwer 
Last of the Mohicans Cooper 
Les Miserables Hugo 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works 





You can select from the enclosed list as many vol- 
umes as you desire and pay us, if the books are found 
to be satisfactory after you receive them, 8 cents per 
month for twelve (12) months for each volume you se- 
lect, and we deliver to you. 


This will make the volumes cost 

you 96 cents each, an extremely 
low price for a book of such high 
character. This being an odd lot 
sale, we have of some of the vol- 
umes only a few, while of the 
— we have forty (40) or fifty 
(50). 
The volumes are of uniform size 
and are bound in three different 
leathers, red, blue and green, and 
are certainly the most attractive 
standard volumes published at the 
present time. 

Select the books you desire by 
filling in an X opposite the titles 
given in this advertisement. We 
will send all of the books you se- 
lect if we have them left in stock, 
if not, all that we have that you 
select. We will send the volumes 
to you all charges prepaid for 
your examination, and after see- 
ing the books, if you desire to 
keep them, you can pay us a little 
each month. 

AS we prepay all 
charges, we cannot accept § an 
order for less than ten (10) vol- 
umes, unless you are willing to 
pay the delivery charges. : 

If you would like to see one vol- 
ume before deciding how many to 
select, send us the name of the 
volume you desire and enclose one 
dollar ($1.00) and we will send 
you the volume delivery charges 
prepaid. Money refunded if you do 
not care to keep the volume. 

This is the best opportunity to 
place in your home some of the 
most interesting standard volumes 
at a price far below what the 
books are worth, and you have an 
entire year to pay for the books 
you select. 

As our stock is limited we will 
fill orders as received. 

o—— are absolutely new goods, 
and in complete sets the low 
price is $2.50 per volume, - 


VOV 
WANT 








The De Luxe Volumes Are 








Cut this advertisement out, mark 
volumes des'red sent for inspec- 
tion, sign your name and address 
and mail to A. L. FOWLE, 16 
East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 








You may send me upon inspec io the vol- 
umes T have placed »n X betor-. 1 will, if 
the books meet with my approval, remit yu 
8 cents a month for 12 months fo - ea: h vo'ume 
If I do not care to keep the books, I will re- 
turn them to you all charges col ect. 
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48 Lorna Doone 
49 Macaulay’s Speeches 
50 Marble Faun Hawthorne 
51 Meadow Brook Mary J. Holmes 
52 Middlemarch Eliot 
53 Mill on the Floss Eliot 
#4 Minister’s Wooing, The Stowe 
55 Mosses from an Old Manse 
Hawthorne 
56 Napoleon and His Marshals 
Headley 
57 Old Curiosity Shop Dickens 
58 Oliver Twist Dickens 
59 Origin of Species Darwin 
60 Other Worlds than Ours 


Proctor 
61 Pickwick Dickens 
62 Plutarch’s Lives 
63 Poe’s Prose Tales 
64 Prince of the House of David 
Rev. Prof. J. H. Ingraham 
65 Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Prue and I Geo. Wm. Curtis 
Quo Vadis Sienkiewicz 
68 Representative Men Emerson 
69 Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
70 Rob Roy Scott 
Romola Eliot 
Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
Sketch Book Irving 
Soldiers Three and Plain 
Tales from the Hills 
Kipling 
Stepping Heavenward Prentiss 
76 Tale of Two Cities Dickens 
77 Tales from Shakespeare Lamb 
78 Tennyson’s Poems 
79 Thelma Marie Corelli 
80 Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes 
Tom Brown’s School Days 
Hughes 
82 Twice Told Tales Hawthorne 
83 Uncle Tom’s Cabin Stowe 
84 Under Two Flags Ouida 
85 Vanity Fair Thackeray 
86 Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith 
87 Washington and His Generals 
Headley 
Waverley Scott 
Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers Thoreau 
90 Whittier’s Poetical Works 





A. L. FOWLE, 16 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MAGAZINE CLUBBING 
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patew A. A Reviews _ 
we ee oe, fan Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan Coamepelitan 
Woman’s Home Companion 

Success for, Cosmopolitan) 
Review of R 

Independent 
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views 
The price of this offer after Fe 
1, 1906, will be $6.50 


Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
Independent 


American [Illustrated Magazine... 
For 30 years Leslie’s Monthly 
Independent 
eview of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan (or Success) 
Or any magazine in Class A 


Success Magazine 

American Illustrated Magazine. . 
Or Metropolitan 

Harper’s Bazar 
Or Cosmopolitan 
Or Pictorial Review 


Outing Magazine 
Or Appleton’s Booklovers 
Or Burr McIntosh 
Independent 
World To-day 


Independent 

Appleton’s Booklovers 
Or Lippincott’s 

Current Literature 
Or Burr McIntosh 
Or Outing Magazine 
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7 
Or any magazine of Class A 
World To-da 
Or any magazine of Class A 
Independent . 
World’s Work 
Cosmopolitan 
Or Pearso: 
Or Pictorial Review 
‘World's Work 
Country Life in Ameri .00 
The price of this ‘oller after Feb. 
1st will be $5.50 
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Independent 
Etude (for Music Lovers) 
World’s Work 


Outing Magazine 
Or Ainslee’s 
Or Lippincott’s 
American Illustrated Magazine.. 
Or Metropolitan 
Independent 
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Success Magazine 
Review of Reviews 
Or Etude (for Music Lovers) 
Or Searchlight 
Independent 
Or Lippincott’s 
Or Smart Set or Ainslee’s 
Or Outing Magazine 


rn) 
Independent 3 Suburban Life 
Cosmopolitan (or Success) i — MAGAZINE 
Or Pearson’s de cae i c 
r any magazine o ass A oman’s Home Companion : 
Gini - World To-day 1.00 erage 
= epen - ee F *For each and every starred periodical $3-00 
arper’s Bazar : included in any club, add 10 cents to the 
Or any magazine of Class A elnb price 
Garden Magazine u ~ 
Or anv magazine of Class A Ainslee’s ne $1. Any Two of 
pon By - I jlustrated Magaz 0 Soplotea's 00 aes 
agazine. 4 
Four Track News ? a Sa 00 $3-50 
Or any magazine of Class A k 
Suburban Life , : Any Three 
Independent oO Magazi 4 


2.00 y -00 
Country Calendar ; Smart Set . $5.00 
Or Motor 


utiful 
Hints ne ae RY 
Magazine of Fun 


Men and Women 
Magazi 
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REFERENCES : The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers. 
Address all orders and remit by Personal Check, Bank Draft, Post Office or Express Money Order to 


Eastern Offices: 53-54 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
J e M ° HAN SO Home Offices: 69-79 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KY. 


DON'T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. “RE 
It's Free and quotes /ow prices on about 3000:periodicals and Club Offers. 
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Make Out Your Mental Menu for the Year 


ON’T snatch a meal haphazard from the nearest literary lunch counter, but have the 
foresight to arrange for a supply of nutritious thought-food at regular and frequent 
intervals. By investing $2.0 in THE INDEPENDENT now you will secure over 

3,000 pages of good, original, illustrated articles on timely topics, delivered in weekly instal- 
ments throughout the year. For those who wish to supplement THE INDEPENDENT with 
monthly periodicals of a different character we have arranged an almost ideal combination, 
which furnishes a supply of good reading matter for the whole family at just half price. 


——— 


WO S HOME 




















MAGAZINES AT HALF 


THE INDEPENDENT... = “ae 6 re) 
Review of Reviews . . . - « . " é 


ing! gr Rogen ae 00 akg 
Cosmopolitan . . . . “oe ‘eae a ea . ‘ 1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion . . . . - «© © «© © «© « 1.00 $3.50 

THE INDEPENDENT will bring you every week the latest ae pertinent com- 
ment thereon__The Review of Reviews is an eclectic.monthly, and will keep you informed as 
to what is being published in all the periodicals of the world. The Cosmopolitan is much 
improved this year, and will give you good fiction and handsomely illustrated articles. The 
Woman’s Home Companion deals with all the domestic arts and interests, and discusses fem- 
inine affairs in an attractive way. 

This gives you some 7,000 pages of good, up-to-date literature for the year for $3.50, 
equal in amount to some twenty $1.50 novels and much more worth reading. If you prefer 
any other combination of periodicals send us the list and we will quote the lowest possible 
terms, but we cannot substitute any other magazines in the above half-price offer. Or, we 
will duplicate any clubbing offer advertised, which includes THE INDEPENDENT. The 
magazines can be sent to different addresses if you prefer. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, - - - - New York 
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TALIS 
DOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood 
by every person and information 
or aay! given which should not be 
idden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by highest medical au- 
—— and. eminent people every- 


“4 BOOKS TO MEN. 


By Sylvanus 4 
What a y - 
t to ’ Sacw. 


“Other 
books 
have told 
other things, 
but you have 
compassed the 
whole subject.” 
—Edward Bok, 
Editor La- 
dies’ Home 
Journal, What a Young Man 
t to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What = Man x 45 
Ou to Know. 
4 BOOKS To ‘WOMEN. 


Oug 
What a Young Wi 
t hy ‘Keow. 


What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
One Dollar per copy, post free. 
Send for table of contents, 
The Vir Publishing Co., 856 Land Title Bidg, Phila., Pa. 


Caution.—Don't be deceived by those imitating our advertisements. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your chin can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


wens, on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CHEMICAL 
orKS, Providence, R. I, 











HOW TO GET THEM 


The fifth edition of the book, 200 Eggs a Year per Hen,” is 
now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten. 96 
pages. Contains among other things the method of feeding 
by which Mr. 8. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize 
of $100 in gold offered by the manufacturers of a well-known 
condition powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple as a, b, c—and yet we guarantee it to start 
hens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs 
than any other method under the sun. The book also con- 
tains recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which 
brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens: and for 
five days in succession from the same tlock 64 eggs a day. 
Mr. E. F. Chamberlin, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: ** By follow- 
ing the 25 > outlined in your book I obtained 1, 496 eggs 
from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 1902. From 
14 pullets A a at random out of a farmer's flock, the 
author got 2,999 eggs in one year—an average of over 214 
eggs apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 
Eggs a Year Per Hen" to make it the standard book on egg 
production and protits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, 
and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. 
Price 50 cents, or with a year’s subscription, 

60c.; or given as a premium for four yearly sub- 

scriptions to the American Poultry Advocate at 

25c. each. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 pages, ‘ 

cents per year. Four months trial, 10 cents. Sample sre 
CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
58 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Survey of 


At the White House, 
last week, the Presi- 
dent conferred with 
Senators Cullom and Dolliver as to the 
approaching contest in Congress con- 
cerning his railroad rate policy. These 
gentlemen will probably be leaders on 
his side of the question in the Senate 
debate. Another Republican, Mr. Clapp, 
stands with them in the Senate commit- 
tee, where Messrs. Elkins, Aldrich, Kean, 
Foraker and Millard are counted in op- 
position. The attitude of the five Demo- 
cratic members is not yet clearly defined, 


Senator Knox on 
Railway Rates 


but it may be that all of them will be 
found with Messrs. Cullom, Dolliver and 


Clapp. An address delivered by 
Senator Knox (formerly Attorney-Gen- 
eral) at a dinner of the Pittsburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the 3d has attracted 
much attention. It was completely in 
accord with the President’s views. From 
the time, he said, when the railroads be- 
gan to concentrate in the hands of a few 
men their power to tax transportation it 
was evident that the National Govern- 
ment ought to exercise supervisory con- 
trol over this tax. The abuse of this 
power, under any circumstances what- 
ever, should be prevented by comprehen- 
sive legislation: 

“It is the duty of Congress to regulate com- 
merce so as to prevent injustice and impo- 
sition by the carriers. The proposition to correct 
unreasonable railroad rates and practices goes 
no further than this. It is tantamount to the 
proposition to correct injustice and imposition. 
If you provide the remedy, the evil will largely 
disappear. The tendency for some time has 
been toward fairer dealing by the railroads 
with the public. One makes a mistake who 
assumes that the best railroad conscience of 
the country approves the extravagant propa- 
ganda now being carried on to convince the 
public that any regulative legislation would be 
unjust to the railroads. There is no railway 
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in the United States that can be in the slight- 
est degree affected by legislation giving relief 
from unreasonable rates and practices unless 
it is guilty of unreasonable and unjust prac- 
tices. There is no practice of any railway that 
it adopts or sanctions that can be declared to 
be unreasonable or unjust until it is challenged 
in,a quasi-judicial proceeding, and proved to 
be unjust and unreasonable after the fullest 
hearing and argument.” 

The railways, he continued, enjoyed a 
complete remedy against injustice, and 
it was not proposed that this should be 
taken away; but the public had no effec-. 
tive remedy. Every order of the Com- 
mission, under the proposed legislation, 
would be subject to review in the courts. 
“Probably no law could be enacted that 
could prevent the courts, if satisfied that 
injustice had been done to the railroads, 
from staying the operation of the order 
until the courts had passed upon the 
merits of the controversy.” Congress 
supposed that in the original Interstate 
Commerce act it had provided an .effec- 
tive remedy to be used by the public. 
but the Supreme Court decided that it 
had not done so: 

“The administrative features of the power 
inhering in Congress to fix reasonable rates 
for transportation may lawfully be vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. | This 
includes the power to vest in the Commission 
authority to substitute a reasonable rate for 
one found by it to be unreasonable.” 
Congress could not vest the power to 
fix tolls in any constitutional court, that 
being a legislative act: 

“It is equally clear that Congress cannot 
give an appeal from a non-judicial or admin- 
istrative body to a judicial body for the pur- 
pose of reviewing administrative acts by cor- 
recting them by decreeing a new act, as in a 
judicial appeal; and this disposes of what I 
understand to be the main contention between 
the advocates of the proposition that a rate 
fixed by the Commission should go into effect 
at once, and the advocates of the proposition 
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that it should not go into effect until approved 
by a court upon appeal. It is perfectly evident 
that if the court in the first instance could not 
perform the legislative act of fixing a reason- 
able future rate it could not perform the same 
act upon appeal. No device can cure the ob- 
jection to suspending the operation of the 
Commission’s finding until passed upon by the 
courts.” - 

Of course, however, the court, in an in- 
dependent proceeding, could enjoin the 
enforcement of a decision until a final 
hearing. It was not proposed, he con- 
tinued, that the Commission should be 
empowered to initiate rates. Enlight- 
ened by the evidence of experts, it would 
be competent to pass upon the reason- 
ableness of challenged rates: 

“A very short and simple law would reach 
the root of the trouble. It should provide that 
the tolls collected by common carriers and the 
practices pursued by them should be just, fair 
and reasonable. The power to determine these 
tolls and practices should rest with the rail- 
roads and not be interfered with except upon 
complaint and after full hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Com- 
mission should have the power, if it finds the 
complaint well founded, to declare what shall 
be a just, fairly remunerative and reasonable 
rate or practice to be charged or followed in 
place of the one declared to be unreasonable. 
This order of the Commission should take ef- 
fect within such reasonable time as shall be 
prescribed by the Commission in the order and 
should be final, subject only to attack for un- 
lawfulness in the Federal courts, where it 
would have to stand or fall upon its merits.” 
He was sincerely convinced that the 
time had come when Congress, in jus- 
tice to the public, must exercise more 
fully its power in respect to railway 
rates, and he believed that no relief 
would be obtained in the immediate fu- 
ture unless some such simple measure 
should be adopted. 

& 
At a hearing concerning 
the practices of private car 
lines, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the rst, J. S. 
Leads, general manager of the Santa 
Fé Refrigerator Dispatch, which oper- 
ates 4,550 cars, testified that his com- 
pany gave rebates to certain shippers. 
The practice was of such long standing 
that he could not undertake to end it, 
and it could not be stopped without 
causing a war of rates. Other compan- 
ies, as he knew, gave rebates. The 4,550 
cars are owned by the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad Company. 


Private Car 
Companies 
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The stock of the two corporations is 
controlled by the same interests, and 
both have the same president. Two 
days later George B. Robbins, the 
president of the Armour Car Lines (a 
corporation operating 12,500 cars), re- 
fused to answer the Commission’s ques- 
tions as to the practices and business of 
this company, upon the ground that the 
Commission had no jurisdiction over it. 
When asked whether the company gave 
preferential rates to Armour & Co., he 
replied that even if it did so, this was a 
private matter as to which the Commis- 
sion had no right to inquire. Traffic 
Manager Sproule, of the Southern Pa- 
cific, refused to answer questions con- 
cerning a pooling agreement (forbidden 
by law) alleged to have been made by 
that company with other companies in 
California, and to be in force now. 


& 


In his proclamation setting 
apart Thursday, the 3oth, as 
a day of thanksgiving, the 
President speaks of the hardships and 
privations of the early settlers among 
whom the custom originated. “We live 
in easier and more plentiful times,” he 
continues, “than our forefathers, the men 
who, with rugged strength, faced the 
rugged days; and yet the dangers to 
national life are quite as great now as 
at any previous time in our history.” 
Turning to “the abundant mercies re- 
ceived,” he says: 

“During the past year we have been blessed 
with bountiful crops. Our business prosperity 
has been great. No other people has ever 
stood on as high a level of nraterial well be-, 
ing as ours now stands. We are not threat- 
ened by foes from without. The foes from 
whom we should pray to be delivered are our 
own passions, appetites, and follies, and against 
these there is always need that we should 
war. 

——Charles A. Stillings, formerly of 
Boston, but for some time past the man- 
ager of the Printers’ Board of Trade in 
New York, has been appointed Public 
Printer, to succeed Oscar J. Ricketts, 
who has been the acting Public Printer 
since the removal of Mr. Palmer. Mr. 
Stillings is 34 years old, is a practical 
printer, has had a varied experience in 
business, and was recommended by 





National 
Topics 


many of the large printing houses of the 
country. 


The appointment was made 
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without regard to political influence. 

Seven well known residents of North- 
eastern Colorado, including Peter Camp- 
bell, formerly Register of the land office 
at Akron, have been indicted for getting 
possession of public land by forgery and 
perjury. Additional indictments are 
expected, altho the official investigators 
report that many offenses discovered by 
them are now outlawed. William 
Warner, the new Senator from Missouri, 
in a public address last week announced 
his purpose to support the President’s 
railway rate policy. He also said: 

“T am not a pessimist. I have no patience 
with those who cry out against the accumula- 
tion of wealth. But I believe there should be 
a limit upon the getting of wealth—that limit 
is reached when wealth is accumulated unlaw- 
fully. Today there are trusts that arbitrarily 
fix rates and prices, stifle competition, and 
strike down the opportunities of your sons and 
mine. Such trusts are one of the evils of the 
age. And I do not believe it a compensation 


for wealth wrongly acquired to give princely 
gifts to the charities of the country.” 

By order of Secretary Hitchcock, 
when Indian lands inherited from those 
to whom they were allotted are sold here- 


after, the deeds must contain provisions 
forever prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor on them. During the five 
months ending with August, the officers 
appointed by our Government to collect 
customs dues in Santo Domingo deposit- 
ed in New York $462,496, to be used in 
making payments on the foreign debt. 

State Senator T. J. Emmons, of San 
Francisco, convicted of receiving a bribe 
designed to affect legislation concerning 
building and loan associations, has been 
sent for five years to the penitentiary, 
where two other Senators, bribed at the 
same time, are undergoing similar pun- 
ishment. The Canadian Tariff Com- 
mission has decided to adopt in its re- 
vision the principle of a maximum and a 
minimum tariff. Another interesting 
plea in bar has been filed by the indicted 
beef companies at Chicago. They as- 
sert that Commissioner Garfield prom- 
ised them that, with respect to such in- 
formation as they should give him 
without being under oath, and such 
documentary evidence as they should 
voluntarily submit to him, they should 
have the same immunity as would be 
given if they should testify under com- 
pulsion. The understanding was, they 
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add, that the evidence was not to be used 
as a basis for prosecution. They de- 
clare that it has been so used, and there- 
fore they claim immunity under the 
pending indictment. 
& 
The Anglo- It appears that the ratifica- 
Cuban Treaty 0" of the treaty with 
Great Britain is desired by 
many in Cuba because, in their opinion, 
such an agreement would tend to per- 
petuate the independence of the island by 
preventing the United States from ob- 
taining control of the shipping interests. 
The Agrarian League supports an appeal 
to the Senate in behalf of the treaty, 
written by Rafael Fernandez de Castro, 
a prominent sugar planter, who says that 
plantation interests would oppose any 
differential allowance on goods carried 
in ships of the United States. He has been 
appointed a member of the committee 
representing the seven economic as- 
sociations and instructed to work for a 
new treaty with the United States provid- 
ing for such differential concessions as 
he opposes. The discussion of the pend- 
ing treaty has been marked by bitter at- 
tacks in the press upon our Minister, 
Mr. Squiers, who is accused of being en- 
gaged in a plot to promote annexation. 
He has found it expedient to assert that 
he has never advocated annexation. Op- 
ponents of the treaty express the opinion 
that if it should be ratified-the United 
States would not renew the present treaty 
of reciprocity at the expiration of its 
term, two years — 


Rear Admiral Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, command- 
ing the second cruise: 
squadron of the British Navy, arrived at 
Annapolis on the rst, and the reception 
of his ships was one of the most interest- 
ing and brilliant naval spectacles ever 
seen in American waters. Eight of our 
battleships (the “Maine,” “Missouri,” 
“Kentucky,” “Kearsarge,” “Alabama,” 
“Tllinois,” “Iowa” and “Massachusetts” ) 
lay at anchor in single column, 200 yards 
apart. Outside of this column were the 
armored cruisers “West Virginia,” “Col- 
orado,” “Pennsylvania” and “Maryland,” 
and at some distance, near the shore, was 
a flotilla of five destroyers. The visiting 
cruisers came to anchor in line parallel 


Reception of 
Prince Louis 
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to the column of battleships, and there 
was begun a series of the salutes pre- 
scribed for such occasions. Passing from 
the “Drake,” his flagship, to the “Maine,” 
Prince Louis was received there by Rear 
Admiral Evans. On shore he was wel- 
comed and entertained by Rear Admiral 
Sands, Superintendent of the Academy, 
and Governor Warfield. Accompanied 
by his staff and many American officers 
the Prince went to Washington by spe- 
cial train on the 3d, and was formally 
received at the White House, where he 
delivered to the President a written mes- 
sage of good will from King Edward. A 
round of brilliant entertainments fol- 
lowed. Among the guests who dined 
with the Prince that evening at the Brit- 
ish Embassy were Secretary Root, Ad- 
miral Dewey, General Chaffee and Rear 
Admiral Evans. It was at a luncheon 
given on Saturday by General Chaffee 
that the Prince said: “‘Next to their loy- 
alty to their King, every British officer 
cherishes the President of the United 
States. The King first, but the Presi- 
dent next.” That evening he was the 
guest of honor at a state dinner in the 
White House. Having passed Sunday 
quietly in Washington, he returned on 
Monday to his flagship. 
& 


It is now expected that efforts 
at the coming session of Con- 
gress to reduce our tariff du- 
ties on imports from the Philippines will 
be made in connection with two bills— 
that of Mr. Curtis, making the duties on 
sugar and tobacco one-quarter of the 
present Dingley rates and placing all 
other Philippine products on the free list ; 
and that of Mr. Payne, making all the 
products of the islands free of duty in 
1909, when the treaty agreement with 
Spain will expire. Mr. Curtis’s bill will 
have the approval of Secretary Taft, and 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs is prepar- 
ing evidence in support of it. The Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce has invited 
other similar organizations in the West 
to send delegates to a convention, whose 
purpose will be to prevent the proposed 
removal or reduction of the duty on Phil- 
ippine sugar. It is provided by stat- 


Philippine 
Problems 





ute that our coastwise navigation laws 
shall be applied to trade between the 
islands and the States in July next. This 
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ships, 
would increase freight charges, it is said, 


restriction, excluding foreign 
by at least 25 per cent. Secretary Taft 
will strive to secure a delay of three 
years. Notice is given by representa- 
tives of the Merchant Marine League, in- 
terested in the promotion of subsidy leg- 
islation, that delay will be sharply op- 
posed by the shipping interests. Ow- 
ing to the depressed condition of agricul- 
ture in the islands, the Commission has 
decided to suspend the land tax during 
1906. It amounts to about $1,000,000 a 
year. Governor Wright sailed for San 
Francisco on the 4th. Speaking at a ban- 
quet given in his honor, he said that he 
had been true to the policy of President 
McKinley. Filipinos, he continued, 
should trust Americans and welcome the 
investment of foreign capital. The pur- 
pose of his journey, he added, was to 
get rest and to advocate in the States 
measures for the good of the islands. 
Major Kennon, who had charge of the 
construction of the road from Manila to 
Bagio, in the highlands of Benguet, has 
arrived at San Francisco. He is report- 
ed to have said that the cost of this road 
was in the neighborhood of $2,000,000: 
——Dispatches from Rome say that Vat- 
ican prelates explain that the Vatican 
was unable to require the friars to leave 
the land money in the islands because the 
greater part of it was paid to corpora- 
tions to which the friars sold the land 
several years ago. In explanation of the 
fact that the agreement as to the with- 
drawal of the friars has not been fully 
kept, it is said that there is a great scarc- 
ity of other priests, and that the Church 
finds it necessary to keep all the parishes 
covered, owing to the Aglipay secession 
and the work of Protestant missionaries. 
Appeals to the courts for the property 
held by Aglipay have not been made, it is 
said, because the Church cannot bear the 
expense of litigation, but if our Govern- 
ment will settle the claims for Church 
property occupied during the insurrec- 
tion, the money so obtained will be used 
in supporting suits against Aglipay and 
his followers. 











a 
A general strike in com- 
bination with a_ well 
managed revolutionary 
movement resulted within five days in 


Finland Regains 
Her Liberties 
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the practical overthrow of the Russian 
authority in Finland, and the restoration 
by the Czar of the constitutional rights 
of the Finnish people. A meeting of 
the Constitutionalists, held in Helsing- 
fors on October 31st, sent a deputation 
to Prince Ivan Obolensky, the Russian 
Governor-General, demanding that the 
administration of the Grand Duchy of 
Finland be conducted in accordance with 
the agreement made by Czar Alexander 
I, on March 27th, 1809, when he became 
its ruler and confirmed by the corona- 
tion oath of every succeeding Czar. 
They also demanded the convocation of 
a Diet, and the abolition of the Senate, 
an appointive body which had become 
a mere tool in the hands of the Govern- 
ment for the Russification of the coun- 
try. The Senators handed in their res- 
ignations and joined in the petition to 
the Governor, who promised in the name 
of the Czar that the Diet should be im- 
mediately called, and that in the mean- 
time the troops should not interfere with 
public meetings and peaceably disposed 
persons. The strike put a stop to all 
methods of communication; telephone, 
telegraph, postal, railway and steamboat 
service was interrupted. A _ citizens’ 
guard of several thousand men was or- 
ganized and armed for the maintenance 
of order. The Russian flags were 
hauled down from the public buildings 
and the Finnish flag substituted. Pro- 
cessions of students and workmen vis- 
ited the vestibule of the Senate as tho it 
were a shrine, to see the spot where 
Shaumann last June killed the Gover- 
nor-General, Count Bobrikoff. Ten 
thousand Russian reservists were started 
for Finland from St. Petersburg, but 
were recalled because they manifested 
revolutionary sympathies and could not 
be trusted. Prince Obolensky sent a 
report to St. Petersburg on a torpedo 
boat, with the result that on November 
4th an imperial manifesto was signed 
which granted all the demands of the 
Constitutionalists. All the legislation 
which has been passed in the last six 
years for the purpose of destroying the 
independence of Finland, and making it 
an ordinary Russian province has been 
abrogated. The resignations of the Sen- 
ators have been accepted, and elections 
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will be held soon for a Diet to meet De- 
cember 20th, which will have power to 
extend the suffrage. The Diet will hence- 
forth have control of the budget, which 
has hitherto been arranged by the Rus- 
sian Government. Four warships con- 
voying 10,000 troops have been sent to 
Helsingfors, and artillery is so posted as 
to command the city to prevent any 
movement toward complete independ- 
ence. The city is in the control of a 
Committee of Public - Safety appointed 
by the Municipal Council, and acting | 
in concert with the Strike Committee. 
The Socialists are not satisfied with the 
concessions, but demand universal suf- 
frage immediately. 
& 

The publication of the 
Massacre at ’ j 

Czar’s manifesto, so far 

Odessa f fue 

rom pacifying the people, 
was followed by outbreaks of almost un- 
paralleled atrocities in many Russian 
cities. The extent and causes of the 
riots are yet imperfectly known, altho 
the conditions are such as to render 
some disorder inevitable. The authority 
of the autocracy has been weakened by 
successive and obviously forced conces- 
sions. The Government, under Count 
Witte, is not yet organized, and its policy 
is uncertain. The local authorities are 
unwilling to use strong measures to sup- 
press mobs because their acts may be dis- 
avowed by the new Government. The 
revolutionary Socialists are intoxicated 
with power, and insist upon impossible 
demands. The bureaucracy is pleased to 
have their prophecies of the uselessness 
of concessions and the need of a strong 
hand demonstrated by this increase of 
disorder. The Liberal leaders distrust 
Witte, and refuse to take office under 
him. The patriotic and religious feel- 
ings of the orthodox and loyal Russians 
were in many cases shocked by the pub- 
lic insults to the Czar’s portrait which 
accompanied the rejoicings of the So- 
cialists in the streets over their victory, 
and, since many of the Socialists are 
Jews, the slumbering anti-Semitic 
hatred, based on racial, religious and 
financial antipathies, has been aroused to 
fury, and resulted in massacres exceed- 
ing in ferocity those of Kishnef. The 
worst of these took place in Odessa, 
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Odessa, the Scene of the Recent Massacres. 


where, it is estimated, that in the four 
days of riot 3,500 persons were killed and 
12,000 wounded. At first the city was 
given over to a general jubilation on ac- 
count of the zar’s_ proclamation. 
Crowds filled the streets and passed be- 
fore the palace of the Governor, where 
General Kaulbars, Commander-in-Chief 
of the military district, appeared in a 
balcony, saluted the red flag and con- 
gratulated the people upon the attain- 
ment of political freedom. In accord- 
ance with a demand of the Committee of 
Public Safety, formed from the city 
council and the delegates of the revolu- 
tionary societies and trades unions, he 
withdrew his troops from the city. A 
citizens’ police force was organized, but 
proved inadequate to prevent the mob 
violence which at once began to break 
out. The streets were left in darkness 
thru the failure of the gas and electric 
lights. The pillaging of the Jewish 
shops was not checked by the Cossacks 
or police, and the vigilance committees 





and students who attempted to defend 
the Jews were powerless against the 
thousands of infuriated roughs, incited, 
it is claimed, by priests and police in dis- 
guise. The large dry goods and depart- 
ment stores were looted, causing a loss 
of several hundred thousand dollars. 
The mob spared neither women nor chil- 
dren in their attack upon the Jewish 
quarter. Women were disemboweled, 
killed by driving nails into their heads, 
or cast from the roofs of their houses. 
The ruffians dashed out the brains of 
children against the walls, or tore them 
asunder by pulling their legs apart. 
Many aged and sick of both sexes were 
hidden by relatives in cellars, but they 
were found by the mob, who poured pe- 
troleum upon them and burned them 
alive. The Jews barricaded their homes 
and defended themselves as much as they 
could with bombs and revolvers. Mar- 
tial law was again established in the city 
by November 4th, and the Civil Governor 
returned to his post. 
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. , , ' 
Céans White's Count Witte is working 

hard, day and night, to 

Task . , 

reconcile the warring 
factions of the empire and to establish an 
efficient government on lines laid down 
by the Czar in his recent manifesto, but 
so far with no certainty of success. The 
revolutionists denounced the manifesto 
as an attempt to mislead the people by 
introducing dissension, and presented 
their ultimatum as follows: 

“The manifesto of October 30 is proclaimed 
without .political amnesty, to the accompani- 
ment of martial law. The rights bought by the 
people at the price of countless lives can be 
assured and promulgated only by them, and 
the sole way effectually to give real appease- 
ment to the land and the people lies in the im- 
mediate convocaton of a Constituent Assembly, 
elected by the universal, equal, direct, and se- 
cret suffrages of all adult citizens without dis- 
tinction of sex, creed, or nationality, and by 
the provision of all the guarantees of civic 
freedom.” 


The Zemstvoist committee, which Count 
Witte summoned for-consultation from 
Moscow, took the same ground. Many 


of the leading Liberals to whom he has ° 


offered positions in the new cabinet have 
refused to take office. Nevertheless, he 
has made some excellent appointments. 


Constantine Petrovitch Pobiedonostseff, 


Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod, who 
has exercised a powerful reactionary in- 
fluence on three Czars, has resigned, and 
the Liberal Prince Alexis Obolensky 
has been appointed to succeed him. 
Count Witte’s experience in railroad 
matters enabled him to come to an agree- 
ment with the strike leaders on the fol- 
low terms: 


“First—The remuneration of all railroad em- 
ployees is increased and the budget of 1906 will 
be revised to provide therefor. 

“Second—The creation of a commission, on 
which the employees afe to have elected repre- 
sentatives, to consider questions of improve- 
ment in their condition. 

“Third—Permission is given to railroad em- 
ployees and workmen to have a co-operative 
organization based on models in Western Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

“Fourth—The abolition of military regula- 
tions applying to railroads. 

“Fifth—Freedom of meeting for employees 
of railroads to discuss strike questions without 
notice being given to the police. 

“Sixth—Inviolability of the persons of strik- 
ers and the re-employment of men dismissed 
for striking. 

“Seventh—The canceling of all circulars lim- 
iting the employment of Poles on the Polish 
Southwestern and the Western Railroads and 
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the giving of permission to use the Polish lan- 
guage in private.” 

The trains are again running on most 
of the roads. He explained that the 
omission of a mention of amnesty in. the 
Czar’s manifesto was an oversight, and 
secured from his imperial master on 
November 4th a new manifesto, granting 
pardon to. many classes of political 
prisoners, and promising immunity for 
participating in strikes and breaking con- 
tracts. Perscns convicted of crimes com- 
mitted over ten years ago will be released 
from prison and sent to Siberian colonies. 
Persons arrested by administrative or- 
ders are to be released. On two points 
demanded by the Revolutionists Count 
Witte is inflexible. He refuses to -per- 
mit the organization of a national militia, 
and will not dismiss General Trepoff, who 
has so far succeeded in maintaining fair 
order in St. Petersburg. 

ss 

The Commission ap- 
pointed by King 
Leopold of Belgium 
to investigate the charges of the English 
and American missionaries as to the 
brutal and oppressive treatment of the 


The Report of the 
Kongo Commission 
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Been for Twenty-five. Years Chief Procurator of 
the Holy Synod and Has Now Been Removed by 
Count Witte, 
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natives in the Kongo Free State has 
made its report. The inquiry has been 
in progress for fifteen months, of which 
five months were spent on the Kongo, 
in taking testimony from officials, com- 
mercial agents, missionaries and natives. 
Some of the evidence brought before the 
Commission is given on another page of 
this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. In gen- 
eral the report confirms the charges of 
cruelty made by the missionaries and 
the British agent, Mr. Casement, but 
exonerates, as far as possible, the ad- 
ministration from responsibility in them. 
The cutting off of hands is said to be an 
ancient custom of the natives, and no 
whites were concerned in the mutilation 
of living natives. The Commission con- 
demns the detention of women as host- 
ages for the payment of taxes. The re- 
quirements of timber cutting and trans- 
port from the natives are held to be ex- 
cessive and onerous. The rubber tax is 
not regarded as unjust, altho it may be 
made easier by extending the times of 
payment. The labor tax is approved as 


the only practicable method, but the 
statutory limit of forty hours a month 


should not be exceeded. Most of the 
abuses are traced to the use of native 
foremen and military expeditions by the 
commercial companies. The work of 
the Government is eulogized in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Our voyage to the Kongo produced an im- 
pression of admiration and wonder. Security 
reigns today in a country which twenty-five 
years ago was plunged in barbarity, plundered 
by Arab tribes and strewn with markets for 
human flesh. 

“The slave trade.has now disappeared, can- 
nibalism seeks hiding, and human sacrifice has 
become rare. Villages have sprung up, rail- 
roads have been constructed to the head of the 
equatorial forests, steamers navigate the riv- 
ers, the post and telegraph operate, hospitals 
have been established, and Governmental ad- 
ministration proceeds effectively in that vast 
territory. 

“The State was warranted in appropriating 
large tracts of vacant lands, but this led to 
abuses by which the natives were confined in 
narrow limits.” s 


The mission of the 
Presbyterian Church 
at Lienchau, a city of 
20,000 inhabitants, 300 miles inland from 
Canton, was attacked by a ‘Chinese mob 
and five of the party killed. The specific 
cause is not known, but it is undoubted- 


American Mission- 
aries Murdered 
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ly another manifestation of the prevalent 
anti-American hostility. Practically all 
the Chinese in the United States came 
from the Province of Kwang-tung, in 
which Lienchau is, and the people have 
been roused to hatred of all Ameri- 
icans by the harsh methods of enforce- 
ment of our exclusion laws. It is 
reported that Dr. Machle requested the 
removal of a street theater, which had 
been erected near the hospital, on ac- 
count of the noise. The crowd en- 
tered the hospital and, finding a skele- 
ton, paraded the streets with it as an ex- 
ample of what the foreigners did to their 
patients. The mob then attacked and 
burned the hospitals, residences of the 
missionaries, and schools, mostly new 
buildings, and including a church just 
completed, seating 700 persons. Dr. 
Machle, Mrs. Machle, their ten-year-old 
daughter, Amy, Dr. Eleanor Chestnut, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peale, and Miss Patterson, 
took refuge in a cave. The mob followed 
and killed all of them except Dr. Machle 
and Miss Patterson, who escaped to the 
Yamen of the Prefect for protection. 
Dr. Machle is a graduate of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, and was 
sent out with his wife, formerly Miss 
Ella M. Wood, on January 2ist, 1899. 
Miss Eleanor Chestnut was graduated 
from Park College, Mo., and Women’s 
Medical College, Chicago. She has been 
a missionary since 1893 and has treated 
over 5,479 patients in the Women’s 
Hospital at Lienchau. The Rev. Mr. 
Peale is an honor. graduate of Lafayette 
College and Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. He married last May Miss Gil- 
lespie, of Port Deposit, Md. Consul- 
General Lay, with two American mis- 
sionaries and a doctor, have gone up 
the river to Lienchau in a gunboat 
to investigate. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has ordered the Viceroy of Canton 
to inflict exemplary punishment upon the 
perpetrators and guilty officials. Rear 
Admiral Charles J. Train, commander- 
in-chief of the American Asiatic Fleet, 
with his son, Lieutenant Train, were at- 
tacked by a Chinese mob near Nanking, 
where they were shooting pheasants, be- 
cause the Admiral had accidentally hit a 
Chinese woman with birdshot. The 
American marines rescued them with 
some difficulty. 














Group Showing Mutilation by Native Soldiers Because the Townspeople Failed to Furnish a Sufficient 
Quantity of Rubber to the Kongo State Officials. 


The Evidence Before the Kongo 


Commission 
BY THE REV. C. B. ANTISDEL 


[The appalling facts published in this article were presented to the Belgian Commission 
to investigate the Kongo atrocities in consequence of the exposures of Mr. Morel and Dr. 
Morrison. The latter’s articles appeared in our issues of July 9 and Dec. 3, 1903. Mr. An- 
tisdel is a missionary of the American Baptist Union and is now in Liverpool on his 
way to his mission field. These advance extracts from evidence given to the Commission 
are obtained from an authentic source and have not hitherto been published. In the face of 
such testimony as this it is no wonder that the Commission found difficulty in whitewashing 


the Kongo administration as completely as it was expected to do. 
“Survey of the World” and discuss it editorially in 


the report of the Commission in our 
this issue.—Ep1Tor.] 


CONSTANT and ever increasing 
stream of charges of misdeeds 
perpetrated in the Kongo Free 


A 


State has been pouring in upon the world 


for years. These were denied or ex- 
plained. Finally the British Consul to 
the Kongo, Mr. Roger Casement, was in- 
structed by his Government personally 
to investigate conditions. In his official 
report Mr. Casement more than con- 
firmed the reports of misdeeds, so grave 
as to be justly called “atrocities,” com- 
mitted in forcing the natives to supply 
provisions, rubber, etc. The British Gov- 
ernment, as one of the signatory Powers 
that had appointed Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, to be Sovereign of the Kongo 
Free State, thereupon made representa- 
tions to the Kongo Government, which 
resulted in the appointment of a Com- 


We give an abstract of 


mission to go to the Kongo to investigate 
conditions. 

This Commission went to the Kongo 
last year and returned to Belgium early 
last March. Its report has not yet been 
made public, but the evidence furnished 
to the Commission by many witnesses has 
been obtained from those witnesses 
themselves and part of it is summarized 
in this article. 

The Commission seem to have heard 
with fairness and impartiality the evi- 
dence placed before it. Their coming 
was heralded far in advance of their ar- 
rival, however, so there was ample op- 
portunity for the accused to have every- 
thing in their district most favorable for 
the investigation. For example: 

“On Sunday, December 4th of 1904, when the 
Commission of Enquiry was expected, the 
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white agents at Boyeka endeavored to bribe 
the surrounding villages in the matter of atroc- 
ities committed upon the people. They sent 
the sentries: (Noongola and Loyeka) to call 
natives from the village of Ingando to come to 
the station to be given 100 blankets, hut the 
villagers, knowing that the Commission was 
coming, refused to go or to receive the blan- 
kets.” 


Also at some places important native 
witnesses had been sent hither and 
thither. “On the arrival of the Commis- 
sion the sentries went to the towns of 


Bavaka and Boyela and compelled the. 


rubber men to go to the bush at once.” 
These witnesses were thus gotten out of 
town and to places where they could not 
be summoned. Nevertheless, much valu- 
able testimony was obtained at many 
places. 

The first of real importance was at 
Bolobo. This is where Mr. George 
Grenfell is located. He, it will be re- 
membered, has frequently been quoted 
by the Kongo State as having testified in 
its behalf. I believe at times in past 


years he has said some good things about 
certain features of the Government. 
From those past statements in regard to 


particular things the State has _ en- 
deavored to make the world believe that 
Mr. Grenfell unqualifiedly approved the 
entire administration. This is what Mr. 
Grenfell said to the Commission: 

“He expressed his disappointment at the 
failure of the Kongo Government to realize 
the promises with which it inaugurated its ca- 
reer. He declared he could no longer wear the 
decorations which he had received from the 
Sovereign of the Kongo State.” 

Mr. Scrivener, of the same station— 
Bolobo—confirmed published reports 
from him, relating the horrible conditions 
in the Domaine de la Couronne, as seen 
by him in a journey through part of it. 
He produced native witnesses. 

“One of the saddest incidents in the examin- 
ation occurred when the Commissioners asked 
a rather youthful witness: ‘How is it you 
know the names of the men who were mur- 
dered? This unexpected reply came: ‘One 
of them was my own father.’ ” 

The investigation brought out the fact 
that the country was being depopulated 
very, very rapidly. Bolobo, in 1887, had 
a population of about 40,000; in Igoo it 
was less than 8,000. The population of 
Lukolela, in the same time, was reduced 
from 5,000 to 352. In every place from 
which I can obtain statistics 60 per cent. 
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to 80 per cent. of the people have disap- 
peared. Testimony brought out that this 
was due directly and indirectly almost 
exclusively to methods of enforcing the 
enormous “taxes.” 

The State has declared that only forty 
hours labor each month were required of 
each native. However, the Commission 
was told that 

“The forty hours’ work supposed to be 
given to the State is entirely a misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts. The collecting of fire wood 
alone occupies more than that time.” 

Some of the testimony by Mr. Harris 
brought out conditions even worse than 
the British Consul reported. These oc- 
curred in the territories controlled by the 
trading society known as the A. B. I. R. 
In this Society the Kongo Government 
has held all these years one-half the stock 
and has even placed its military forces at 
Bassankusu at the disposal of the A. B. 
I. R. The Government has not only 
known that this trading company has 
compelled the natives to bring in stated 
quantities of rubber, by imprisoning 
natives (called taking hostages) in case 
of failure, who are held and misused even 
to death, at times, until demands are 
complied with by the other people of 
the towns, but the Governor-General in 
Africa has even authorized this Society 
to “take hostages” to secure the rubber. 

I wish to quote a few extracts from 
Mr. Harris in regard to his testimony 
before the Commission: 

“T stated that no village in the district had 
escaped murders under Mons. Tagner’s ré- 
gime; called attention to the public floggings 
of practically any and every one; quoting, for 
instance, seeing with my own eyes six Ngombe 
men receive one hundred strokes.” Another 
man, Mr. Charles Padfield, writes that because 
a chief, Jongi by name, of the village Boyeka, 
did not work rubber himself on the ground 
that he was a chief and that his people were 
supplying fish, minsumbu, etc., he was seized 
by the white men at that village “and furi- 
ously thrashed. When they had finished with 
him, as he did not rise, they kicked him, but 
found that he was dead. One white man was 
charged with holding the chief and the other 
with beating him.” 

Mr. Harris confirmed all of the often 
repeated charges, such as herding hos- 
tages, men, women and children, in one 
filthy shed where many had died, and im- 
posing on them excessive and _ indis- 
criminate fines. (A village of 40 males 
and 50 females was fined 4,000 rods be- 
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cause they failed to trap the pig (wild 
boar) required of them). 

Then Mr. Harris tells graphically how 
the natives testified : 


“Sixteen Esanga witnesses were questioned 
one by one. They gave clearly the details of 
how father, mother, brother, sister, son or 
daughter was killed in cold blood for rubber. 
Then the big chief of all Bolima stood boldly 
before all, pointed to his twenty witnesses, 
placed on the table his one hundred and twenty 
twigs,.each twig representing a life for rub- 
ber. ‘These are chiefs’ twigs, these are men’s, 
these shorter are women’s, these smaller still 
are children’s.’ He tells how the. white man 
fought him, and when the fight was over 
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“Lomboto shows his mutilated wrist and 
useless hand, done by the sentry. Jsekansu 
shows his stump of a forearm, telling the same 
pitiful story. Every witness tells of floggings, 
rape, mutilations, murders and impfisonments 
of men, women and children and of illegal fines 
and irregular taxes.” 

The Commission despaired of getting 
thru the crowd of witnesses and accepted 
as proved 

“That hundreds of people have been killed 
in this district alone for rubber.”. ...” 

I wish to quote from the’ testimony 
of Mrs. Harris, also, given before the 
Commission. 














State Soldiers. 


handed him his corpses and said: ‘Now you 
will bring rubber, won’t you?” To which he 
replied, ‘Yes.’ The corpses were cut up and 
eaten by Mons. Forcie’s fighters. 

“Here Bonkoko came forward and told how 
he accompanied the A. B. I. R. sentries when 
they went to murder Isekifasu and his wives 
and little ones; of finding them sitting peace- 
fully at their evening meal; of the killing as 
many as they could; also the cutting up and 
eating the bodies of Isekifasu’s son and his 
father’s wives; of how they dashed the babies’ 
brains out, cut the body in halves and impaled 
the halves. Again he tells how, on their re- 
turn, Mons. Forcie had the sentries chicotted 
(beaten) because they had not killed enough 
of the Bolima people. 


“Whilst the men were in the forest trying 
to get rubber their wives were outraged, ill 
treated and stolen from them by the sentries.” 
Boali, a woman of Ekorongo, appeared be- 
fore the Commissioners and showed her 
maimed body. Because she wanted to re- 
main faithful to her husband, who was 
away collecting rubber, and would not submit 
to be outraged by a sentry called Ekolonda, 
she was shot in the abdomen, which made an 
awful wound; the-intestines partly protruded, 
and it seems a miracle that she survived, The 
scars are plainly visible, and the sight of the 
old wound has the appearance of an enormous 
tumor. She fell down insensible, and the 
wretches were not yet ‘satisfied, for they then 
hacked off her foot to get the anklet she was 
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Women of Ikoko, Opposite Bikoro, Who Had to Clear Roads Two Days in Every Week. 


wearing. It is a pity that woman’s mutilated 
body cannot be seen at home as we have seen 
it and her pitiful story reach the ears of all.” 

The testimony of Mr. Weeks was es- 
pecially valuable, as it not only cited 
cases similar to the instances given 
above, but also showed that white men, 
even proven guilty, are not punished. 
The last defense of the Kongo Govern- 
ment, being forced to admit that atroci- 
ties did occur, so conclusive were the 
proofs, is that those proven guilty shall 
be punished. How they are punished is 
seen from the testimony of Mr. Weeks 
before the Commission : 

“T then referred to the killing of twenty-two 
men, women and children by M. Mazy (Ma- 
bata was the name given him by the natives) 
in the Bokongo section. They (the Commis- 


sioners) said that M. le Juge Grenade had 
fully confirmed my accusation and had sup- 


plied more details than I had given. Charge 
proven. 

Mr. Weeks got his charges in the 
hands of the authorities at Boma, which 
place it will be recalled is the capital of 
the Kongo Free State, and is near the 
mouth of the Kongo, thru which all 
persons must pass in leaving the coun- 
try, and where all whites must be tried. 
But Lieutenant Mazy, with these charges 
filed against him at Boma, was not held 
for trial, but allowed to proceed to Eu- 
rope; and once outside the Kongo Free 
State no one, no matter how great a crim- 
inal, can be called into account for his 
misdeeds on the Kongo. 

Mr. Weeks also testified to the futility 
of attempts to get justice for the natives. 
Mr. Weeks had written a strong appeal 
to the Commissaire of the district that he 
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should relieve the natives of some of the 
grievous burdens. 


“T told them that three officers of the State 
came and investigated my. complaints, found 
my charges true, but nothing was done to re- 
lieve the natives. 

“T then referred to my letter of the 13th of 
June, 1903, which I sent to the Commissaire, 
and received no answer. I then forwarded a 
copy to the Governor, and after waiting am- 
ple time for an answer, I then forwarded the 
letter to the public press. The Commission 
said I was fully justified in so doing. 

“T then pointed out the date of the publica- 
tion of my letter, relative to the excessive char- 
acter of the taxes, the date of the arrival on 
the Kongo of the published letter (Dec. 11, 
1903), and the date of the reduction of taxes 
(January, 1904). I gave them a list of the old 
tax, as instanced in the case of sixty-seven 
men, women and children in the Creek 
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absent from home ten months on this mis- 
sion. Mr. Scrivener writes: “The witnesses 
I sent down to Boma last December, in 
connection with the trial of Massard, are still 
there. (They may be on their way up, but I 
think not.) I have written to the Director of 
Justice, beseeching him to use his best endeav- 
ors to bring about their speedy return to their 
homes. For the poor old chief this long ab- 
sence is very trying. One of the boys I sent 
down has died there.” 


Mr. Harris writes as follows in re- 
gard to the alleged re-arrest of. Messrs. 
Pilaet and Thomson: 

“In these cases a hundred native witnesses 
have been asked for. This has had the effect 
of closing the mouths of all those aware of 


atrocities. In the case of a white man charged 
all witnesses must go to Boma, which is equiv- 





towns, who paid 4,000 odd rods fort- 
nightly formerly, now reduced to 200 
odd rods for the same period. They 
thought that the result had justified my 
action and that if I had not published 
my letters there would have been no 
reduction.” 

Publicity seems to be the only 
thing that will move the Govern- 
ment, hence the efforts to acquaint 
the world with conditions on the 
Kongo, that civilization may bring 
pressure to bear upon Leopold. 

How much less can the natives 
themselves get justicé is shown by 
Mr. Padfield’s testimony before 
the Commissioners. 


“When they (the sentries) reached 
the village, the rubber was short, and 
two men were seized. One of the men 
caught possessed 200 rods (native cur- 
rency), and these the sentries took, but 
one of the native paddlers (Yambo- 
lenga) tried to return the rods to the 
man to whom they belonged. The 
sentries ordered him to desist, and 
thrashed him severely with the chi- 
cotte, also striking him in the back and 
chest with the butt of a gun. When 
they returned to Boyeka the paddlers 
reported the outrage to the agent, who 
replied that they were telling lies. Two 
days after the paddler who had been 
thus treated died from the effects. His 
relatives took the corpse to the agent, 
who dismissed the matter, asserting 
that the man had died from ordinary 
sickness.” 


How difficult it is to convict a 
white man is seen from the follow- 
ing: 

“White men must be tried at Bo- 
ma. Natives sometimes must travel 











1,000 miles if they wish to act as 
witnesses, and have at tinres been 


Woman Carrying Supplies to Soldiers. 
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alent to a white man going from Europe to 
China—different language, different food, dif- 
ferent customs, &c. It is a monstrous iniquity, 
devised to conceal the truth and liberate the 
subordinate officials.” 

Last year the British Government 
was assured by the Kongo Govern- 
ment that it would send a Royal High 
Commissioner to the Kongo, who 
would effect all necessary reforms. Un- 
til his arrival the Commissioners thus 
interpreted the Kongo law: 

“Before a tax was fixed an enumeration of 
the people must be made. 
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dicted. In the meantime what effect 
has the visit of the Commission had 
upon the treatment of the natives? The 
Royal High Commissioner, M. Malfeyt, 
has arrived upon the Kongo, but in- 
stead of effecting reforms he announced 
that he “had no power to act, and only 
came to see and hear.” 

After the Commission had left Ba- 
ringa, Mr. Harris wrote the President 
of the Commission some new facts. He 
said: 

“The people were killed by hanging, spear- 














State Station on Lake Mantumba Near the Kongo River at the Equator. 


“No native was to work more than forty 
hours a month. 

“The paying of their taxes in either of cer- 
tain commodities was at the option of the na- 
tives.” 


As_has been already said, the Com- 
missioners seemed very fair and ready 
to do all in their power to ameliorate 


conditions. Of course an investigating 
committee can do little else than investi- 
gate and report fairly. The world, how- 
ever is patiently awaiting the publish- 
ing of their full report. Unfortunately, 
the publishing rests in the hands of 
King Leopold, who is so strongly in- 


ing, cutting the throat, but mostly with the 
rifle. Some of the women were tortured to 
death by forcing a pointed stake into the ab- 
domen. I knew of other such instances, but 
in order to test the chief who was re- 
porting murders committed in his town, I 
asked him for an example. ein | killed my 
daughter Nsinga in this manner; I found the 
stake in her!’ 


I now quote from a letter sent by Mr. 
Harris on January 17th to the Vice- 
Governor-General: 

“The young woman Imenenga was tied to a 
forked tree and chopped in half with a matchet, 
beginning at the left shoulder, chopping down 
through the chest and abdomen and out at the 
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side; this was how the sentries punished the 
woman’s husband.” 

Bolumba, wishing to. remain faithful 
to her husband, -was- treated with a 
pointed stake as the women above men- 
tioned; as this did not kill her, she was 
shot. Thus it is seen that affairs are not 
improved. In fact, the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Mr. Stannard’s, of 
April 4th, in which he relates an inter- 
view with M. Delvaux, director in Af- 
rica of the A. B. I. R., indicates that the 
Commission was not even properly re- 
spected. 

“He spoke of the Commission of Inquiry in 
a contemptuous manner, and showed consider- 
able annoyance about the things we had said 
to the Commission. He declared the A. B. 
T. R. had full authority and power to send out 
armed sentries, and force the people to bring 
in rubber, and to imprison those who did not.” 


And the A. B. I. R. Trading Society so 
does. The law as interpreted by the 
Commissioners is disregarded. © On 
April 20th, Mr. Harris wrote: 

“It is terrible to watch these poor people be- 
ing massacred almost daily to force the rub- 
ber. Undoubtedly things are worse today.” 

One more extract from. the letter of 
Mr. Harris to the Vice-Governor-Gen- 
eral. Mr. Harris had visited some na- 
tives and then wrote: 
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“The chimpanzee is better housed and fed 
than these people, and in greater safety, too. 
The old chief said: ‘White man, I am full of 
shame; I cannot give you a fowl to eat for 
yourself, or manioca for your men; I am 
ruined.’ The only present the mother of a boy 
with me could give her son was a few leaves 
of pottage. Before I came away, one young 
chief stepped out and said: ‘Tell them (the 
rubber agents) we cannot find rubber and 
therefore will not; we are willing to spend our 
strength at any work possible, but rubber is 
finished. Our mothers, fathers, sisters, broth- 
ers have been murdered in scores for rubber; 
every article of any value has been stolen from 
us—spears, knives, bracelets, fowls, dogs, &c., 
and we are now ruined; if we must either be 
massacred or bring rubber, well, let them fin- 
ish us right off; then we suppose they will be 
satisfied.’ 

“Tt was touching to see the old chief as he 
wrung my hand again and again. ‘Oh, Ingle- 
sia, don’t stay away long; if you do they will 
come; I am sure they will come, and then 
these enfeebled legs will not support me; I 
cannot run away. I am near my end; try and 
see to it that they let me die in peace; don’t 
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stay away.- 

The British Government is bringing 
some pressure to bear upon Leopold to 
put a stop to these atrocities; if the 
United States would do. likewise the 
combined. effect of such action on the 
part of these two powers could not be 
resisted by Leopold. 


LiveRPooL, ENGLAND. 


e 9 a 
Life s Vision 
BY- NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

I READ that in the vanish’d days of yore 
Ten thousand Greeks, victorious, tho defeated, 
Across the Asian table-lands retreated, 

Beset by insolent foes behind, before; 

Fierce heat and fiercer cold, and dearth they bore, 
And then, at last, their long, hard task completed, 
The far faint blue line of the Sea they greeted, 

And shouts of “ Thalassa!” the welkin tore 


So I, who have these many years contended 
With Sin and fierce Temptation’s hosts assailing, 
While ragged rocks and poisoned brambles tore me, 
With weakened powers, with Hope and Courage failing, 
At last have reach’d Life’s hight :—a vision splendid, 
Eternity’s vast Ocean lies before me! 


OcuNguitT, MAINE. 
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President Roosevelt and the South 


BY WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


Avutuor or “THe Lower SoutH In AMERICAN History,” “GENTLEMAN OF THE SOUTH,” ETC. 


F the President’s Southern tour had 
| been nothing more than the senti- 
mental pilgrimage which it partly 
was, the country would nevertheless 
have followed it with interest. Mr. 
Roosevelt is by no means the first Presi- 
dent since the war, he is not even the 
first Republican President, to visit the 
South, and to be received there with en- 
thusiasm. As far back as 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes crossed Mason and Dixon’s 
line on a distinctly conciliatory mission, 
and found nothing churlish in his wel- 
come. When President McKinley vis- 
ited Atlanta, he was welcomed still more 
heartily, and there was no mistaking the 
signs of a real liking for him among his 
overwhelmingly Democratic hosts—a 
feeling which, it may be added, has not 
died out or even diminished since his 
death. Nor was this President Roose- 
velt’s own first essay, as President, of tne 
South’s hospitality. But his spectacular 
progress through the heart of the old 
Confederacy was a bolder and more di- 
rect challenge to the Americanism, the 
sense of nationality, of the Southern 
people than any of these earlier presi- 
dential visitations. 

That, no doubt, was what he meant it 
to be, whatever other and more specific 
objects he may have had in mind, a 
kind of reconnaisance in force of South- 
ern public opinion, a test of the attitude 
and animus of the South towards the 
National Government, towards the poli- 
cies of his administration, towards him- 
self. No President since the war has 
been without a strong desire to be some- 
how assured that the entire country is 
one in sentiment and aspiration, buiit 
Mr. Roosevelt has doubtless felt himself 
peculiarly drawn to an adventure, not of 
nationalism only, but of the force and 
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charm of his own personality, against the 
conspicuous recalcitrancy of the South. 
Always frankly solicitous of popular ap- 
proval, he was the last man in the world 
to disregard the South’s marked dissent 
from the country’s otherwise well-nigh 
unanimous acceptance of him last Au- 
tumn. Neither, it is safe to say, has he for- 
gotten the Southern people’s uncommonly 
friendly disposition towards him when he 
succeeded McKinley. He has made no 
concealment of his concern over the 
many manifestations of their swift change 
of heart the instant he touched the race 
issue. He is himself half Southern by 
birth; he is the first President since the 
war young enough to have had no part 
whatever in the great sectional conflict; 
he is undisguisedly, and no doubt un- 
affectedly, fond of Southerners. Quite 
likely, he has taken the South’s intense 
resentment of certain of his acts and 
moods more deeply to heart than any 
other of the rebuffs to his administra- 
tion. It is reasonable, therefore, to treat 
his tour as a characteristically intrepid 
thrusting forward of his personality into 
the only serious breach in his popularity 
vet effected by the opposition to any of 
his policies. 

Viewed that way, it would seem to 
have been. brilliantly successful. If 
crowds and plaudits, if popular demon- 
stration of every imaginable kind, if the 
fervid oratory of Southern Mayors and 
Governors, and countless other equally 
fervid expressions from Southerners, are 
not altogether meaningless, the excur- 
sion went far to overcome whatever dis- 
like of Theodore Roosevelt the man 
there may have mingled with the detes- 
tation of the Republican President who 
appointed Dr. Crum Collector of the 
Port at Charleston, closed the post office 
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at Indianola, and sat at meat with a ne- 
gro in the White House; who by these 
acts,and by certain utterances bearing on 
the race question, stirred up a frenzy of 
race feeling such as the South had not 
exhibited since Reconstruction. Since 
none of the President’s speeches con- 
tained anything that can be considered a 
distinct recantation or apology, we may 
perhaps infer that the South is willing 
not merely to ignore party but to forget 
its peculiar problem when it is called on 
to attest its nationality by doing honor to 
the nation’s Chief Magistrate. 

If this were the only inference to be 
drawn from the entire episode, it would 
still have been quite worth while. The 
good feeling it evoked does not need to 
be justified by any practical results. Stir- 
ring occasions serve a good enough pur- 
pose in life if they do no more than lift 
participants and spectators out of them- 
selves, quicken sluggish sympathies, 
broaden narrow horizons. The South is 
entitled to the exhilaration to be got 
from merely seeing and hearing our 
buoyant President; one need not be- 
grudge the President his delight in the 
new flavor of the incense of the South’s 
applause. Least of all need one look 
about for any practical justification of 
occasions that have served to warm the 
hearts of veterans of the great war, 
Union and Confederate alike, with fresh 
assurances of honor and remembrance. 

The President played his part in a way 
to confound such as have always thought 
him wanting in tact. He seems to have 
captivated all his many audiences, not by 
eloquence, for that he has not, but by 
mingling caution with boldness, and par- 
ticularly by the wisdom of treating the 
Southerners as like other Americans, like 
other men, and appealing constantly to 
their most broadly human sympathies. 
He went among them, apparently, in a 
spirit even more catholic than that in 
which Lowell, nearly sixty years ago, 
remonstrated against the narrowness in 
the anti-slavery propaganda. “Hath not 
a slave-holder hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions; fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same summer and winter as an abo- 
litionist is?” The Southerners, on the 
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other hand, if they are right in their own 
interpretation of their enthusiasm, found 
nothing else in the President so likable as 
his likeness to themselves, the warmth of 
his temperament, the quick and boyish 
way he had of responding to situations— 
in a word, the Southerner in him. 

All this is pleasing and encouraging. 
But it is not novel, not to be greatly mar- 
veled at. Similar recognitions of kin- 
ship and discoveries of mutual liking 
have been going on between Northern 
and Southern people ever since the war. 
“Bridging the bloody chasm” is a some- 
what hackneyed emotional experience. 
Novelists*‘and writers of short stories are 
deserting the theme, while per contra, 
the irresponsible newspapers on both 
sides seem to be finding it less and less 
profitable to pander to the old sectional 
animosities. 

But this is not all. There was more, 
one feels confident, in the President’s 
appeal, and more in the South’s re- 
sponse, than sentiment and a keen ap- 
preciation of a somewhat dramatic 
political situation. The President, by his 
speeches—by what he left out of them 
as well as by what he put in them—may 
fairly be said to have taken a new atti- 
tude on the Southern question, even 
tho he has announced no new policy 
nor expressly renounced the ‘old; the 
South’s enthusiasm was something more 
than a mere rattling of the rusty chain 
of its provincialism. 

What above all else had made such 
enthusiasm possible was the fact of ma- 
terial prosperity. It is impossible to im- 
agine a poverty-stricken, despairing 
South welcoming any Republican Presi- 
dent as Roosevelt was welcomed. A 
busy, prosperous, hopeful South accepts 
him as part of a political and industrial 
situation which it finds decidedly endur- 
able. This new mood of hopefulness is 
a thing worth dwelling on. 

For forty years, keenly as the South- 
ern people have been concerned about 
things political, they have been much 
more keenly and constantly concerned 
about things material. Most men every- 
where give to politics, to the public 
affair, but a slight residue of the time 
and energy they mainly devote to the 
struggle for existence, for wealth. In the 
South, since the war, that struggle has 
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been exceptionally absorbing, because 
it has been exceptionally hard. The out- 
look has often been to the last degree 
dismal. Progress has been slow and 
halting. But of this side of Southern life 
the North for a long time knew little. 
It heard more of the South’s political 
unrest than of the radical and difficult 
transformation of its system of agricul- 
ture, more of its race riots than of its 
railroads, more of its lynchings than of 
its beginnings in manufactures. Only 
such as have observed the long struggle 
closely, from within as well as from with- 
out, can understand how it has changed 
the Southern people themselves—their 
standards, their aspirations, their whole 
habit of thought. Thru it all, it is true, 
they have clung, with a tenacity that 
compels admiration, to certain social and 
political ideals that differentiate them 
from other Americans. But the mass of 
them no longer hold those ideals fanati- 
cally. They have come naturally to ap- 
preciate highly—perhaps too highly— 
the good things of life. Nowhere will 
one now find a keener sense of the ad- 
vantages of wealth. Tho they do not 
neglect politics, it is the effect of political 
policies on business that they consider 
first. Now that better times have come 
at last, they are more than ever minded 
to “play the game” as it is, to make the 
best of their ever-improving industrial 
opportunities. 

The effect on their attitude towards 
the North, and towards the Republican 
party, is marked. Frankly covetous of 
the prosperity of other sections, they 
nevertheless take their relations with the 
rest of the country less and less in the 
temper of political controversy, more and 
more in the temper of business. They 
no longer look on the Republican party 
merely as the instrument of Northern 
malevolence, but perceive it to be chiefly 
an agency for promoting economic ends, 
and consider its policies with an eye first 
of all to the probable effects on their own 
economic future. Thirty years ago, a 
President who had angered them over 
the race issue would have found it hard 
to divert their attention to such topics 
as rate-fixing and the Panama Canal. 
Today, more confident of their ability to 
control their own peculiar social arrange- 
ments, they listen with as much interest 





as the people of any other section to the 
discussion of practical problems in which 
the whole country is concerned. By de- 
voting so much of his time to such sub- 


jects, the President in fact paid them ~ 


the compliment which in their hearts 
they most desired, for he thus recognized 
their full membership in the Republic in 
its character of a vastly successful in- 
dustrial community. 

Moreover, they sympathize strongly 
with his views and aims on the two sub- 
jects which he presented most promin- 
ently. The South is mightily concerned 
over railroad rates. It is, like the West, 
dependent on railroads for the prosperity 
of most of its industries. Comparatively 
free from the corrupting power of other 
kinds of corporations in its politics, it 
feels and resents the political power of 
railroads all the more keenly. Anti- 
railroad agitation is easily effective. Al- 
most equally keen, tho not so wide- 
spread, is the interest in the Canal. The 
behavior of Southern Senators and rep- 
resentatives, and of several legislatures, 
when the Panama Treaty was under dis- 
cussion, has already showed how much 
the South has the enterprise at heart, and 
how little disposed it is to let partisan- 
ship or constitutional theories and 
scruples interfere with a great material 
interest. 

On the entire subject of our foreign 
policy, it may be added, and particular- 
ly on the question of expansion, the 
President and his party doubtless repre- 
sent the Southern people better than the 
opposition does. Apart from their in- 
terest in the growth of our Pacific com- 
merce, they feel instinctively that every 
extension of our political system South- 
ward and Westward makes against in- 
terferences with their own social order. 
An aged Southern public man, a man of 
national reputation, being asked once for 
an explanation of his consistent jingoism 
ever since the war, put it on the ground 
of sectionalism, pure and simple. The 
South, he maintained, can hope to regain 
its old weight in national politics only by 
the annexation of regions with race 
problems like its own, which will natural- 
ly fall into alliance with it. 

Here is sufficient explanation of the 
South’s readiness to hear President 
Roosevelt, without imagining so vain a 
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thing as that it is converted from its way 
with the race question. If there has 
been any conversion on that subject, it 
is rather the President than the South 
that has seen a new light. If there is, 
as has been said, nothing in his speeches 
expressly contradictory of his earlier 
pronouncements, there is nothing in- 
consistent with the general views in 
which an increasing number of Northern 
people seem to concur with the mass of 
intelligent Southerners. The negroes, 
one would infer from the Tuskegee 
speech, are to look to their own exer- 
tions and to private philanthropy, rather 
than to government and to party, for 
the betterment of their state and perhaps 
for the gradual recovery of their politi- 
cal rights. It is hardly conceivable that 
the President will countenance any at- 
tempt of his party, either to restore the 
ballot to the mass of them at once, or to 
carry out the plank of the party plat- 
form which demands a reduction in the 
South’s representation in Congress. 
What the episode seems to fore- 
shadow politically is rather a modus 
vivendi between the South and the Re- 
publican Party. Whether or not the 
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President gains among Southern repre- 
sentatives and Senators the allies he 
needs in the approaching contest with 
the Stalwarts in his own party in Con- 
gress, we may look to see less narrow 
partisanship among the Southern Demo- 
crats at Washington. They will, let us 
hope, co-operate more and more with the 
more liberal Republicans, and waste 
less of their own time and the country’s 
patience with shrill defenses of a social 
order which no considerable body of 
Northern public opinion now seriously 
threatens. If, meanwhile, the negro shall 
seem to be sacrificed, it may be well 
for -his political champions to consider 
whether, after all, political championship 
is what he at present most imperatively 
needs. . Many, to whose professions of 
friendship for the race we need not deny 
sincerity, hold that in the present stage 
of its development it would profit less 
from any share it could conceivably have 
in the political control of the Southern 
States than from the vision of political 
privilege held out as an incentive to 
steady progress, in industry, in educa- 
tion, in right living. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Crisis in Hungary 


“. BY FRANCIS KOSSUTH 


{Our readers will remember several articles we have already published by the son of 
the famous revolutionist, Louis Kossuth. He is now the leader of the Independence Party 
in the Hungarian Parliament and was one of the five Hungarian statesmen*who, as he men- 
tions, were in September called before the King at Vienna to receive the royal rebuke and 


refusal.—Ebp1Tor. ] 


out at the present moment in 

Hungary is the struggle of par- 
liamentary government against the will 
of the sovereign, and of constitutional 
rights against the “Sic volo et sic jubeo” 
of kings. 

The struggle has shifted its position 
since it began; it is no longer merely a 
battle for national rights; it has become 
a collision between royal autocracy and 
the liberty of a people. 

Now, what is the state of affairs that 
prevails at the present moment? The 


T's struggle which is being fought 





great majority demands for the country 
a right which is not only a right innate 
in all the countries of the world, but is, 
furthermore, founded, in Hungary, on 
laws that are enacted and that are yet 
violated and thrust aside, as if they were 
of no account. 

After the last general elections those 
who demand the exercise of this right 
obtained a large majority in the lower 
branch of the legislature. Nevertheless, 
this majority is not allowed by the 
Crown to hold office unless it consent to 
abandon the program which constitutes 
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the foundation upon which it was 
elected. 

The majority naturally refuses to com- 
mit an act of such political immorality 
as to change its program by order of the 
King, and thereupon the royal autocracy, 
rather than accept the will of the great 
majority of the nation, prefers to have 
the country governed by a ministry 
which has not a single adherent in the 
Chamber, and which, in order to gov- 
ern, must violate, every day, the laws in 
force. 

The leaders of the majority were sum- 
moned, quite re- 


ity for these faults; they are satisfied 
with condemning, in the name of the 
laws and of the constitution, the un- 
known advisers who prevailed upon the 
constitutional King of Hungary to give 
such an invitation to the majority of the 
Chamber elected in accordance with the 
laws, an invitation implying the renun- 
ciation of their principles and their pro- 
gram. 

Some time ago the Féjérvary Cabinet, 
on the suggestion of Kristoffy, the 
Home Secretary, determined to try to 
divert public opinion from the national 

cause by springing 





cently, to meet the 
King, who handed 
them a sheet of 
paper, without sig- 
nature or initials, 
upon which were 
transcribed condi- 
tions in accordance 
with which they 
were invited to 
form a_ govern- 
ment; as to some 
of these conditions 
it would not be 
easy to harmonize 
them with the con- 
stitution in force, 
and not a single 
one of them was in 
agreement with the 
program of the 
majority. 

It is evident that 
it was one of the 








the watchword of 
universal suffrage, 
which the so-called 
“Liberal” party, of 
which Féjérvary 
was for more than 
ten years one of 
the ministers (and 
all his colleagues 
have been members 
of it ever since 
their appearance 
on the political 
horizon), has com- 
batted so violently 
that this same 
party and all those 
same gentlemen 
with it would 
never consent even 
to the enlarging of 
the suffrage. Asa 
consequence, the 
total number of 








gravest faults, re- 
garded from the 
standpoint of the 
principles of constitutional royalty, to 
bring the King and nation face to face 
in this manner, without shielding the 
person of the King and the responsibility 
of the Crown behind a responsible min- 
istry. 

And it was a still graver fault to set 
down in writing matters that come into 
collision with the constitution and the 
existing laws. 

Luckily for the public peace, constitu- 
tional sentiment is so deeply rooted in 
Hungary that the people have always 
abstained (and still abstain)- from at- 
tributing to the sovereign the responsibil- 
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electors, amount- 
ing to 1,200,000 
in 1848, when 
Louis Kossuth liberated the serfs and, at 
the head of his colleagues, proclaimed 
civil and political equality, fell as low as 
800,000, and the number of electors has 
since been increased only once, under 
the Szell ministry, and then not by the 
free will of the Liberal party, but as the 
result of an agreement forced on the 
party of the Government by the trium- 
phant opposition. The effect of this was 
to introduce a reform which carried the 
number of electors up to 1,000,000. 

The Minister Kristoffy was one of 
those who made violent speeches in the 
Chamber against the principle of uni- 
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versal suffrage, and it is only now that 
he has been, at length, suddenly struck, 
as if by a divine inspiration, with the 
grand truth of the rights of man. 

The principle of universal suffrage 
has, moreover, for many years been one 
of the articles of the program of the 
party of Independence, and yet this con- 
verted minister succeeds in hurling the 
mass of Anarchists and Internationalists, 
who are numerous in Budapest (80,000, 
all workmen) on that very party of In- 
dependence which for thirty-eight years 
has been persistently struggling for the 
rights and liberty of the people. 

Indeed, it is with the party of Inde- 
pendence especially that this unscrupu- 
lous minister has a quarrel, in view of the 
fact that it forms two-thirds of the coali- 
tion. 

So, after the famous royal audience, 
at which we were summoned to turn our 
backs on our principles and on our polit- 
ical program, upon the basis of which 
we were elected, it appeared to this most 
malignant of ministers that it would be 
advantageous to prove to the world that 
a part of the people was opposed to the 
coalition, and, as he did not know where 
to find this people, he repeatedly incited 
the Anarchists and Socialists against us 
at Budapest. 

To cap the climax, every day, in the 
open daylight, along the streets of our 
capital city, printed matter is distributed 
with impunity, signed by the leaders of 
the subversive party and bearing the 
name and address of its publishing 
house, in which the Anarchist workmen 
are encouraged to stab our deputies and 
break the heads of patriots. The police 
stand unmoved during this distribution, 
and even the Royal Attorney General 
does the same. 

It has come to this with us, then, that 
it has grown possible, in a civilized coun- 
try, for printed sheets, signed. by their 
authors’ names, and urging the people to 
commit crimes against the law, to be cir- 
culated in the full light of day. The 


civilized world may well ask itself, as, 
indeed, we ourselves are constantly ask- 
ing, whether it can be possible that the 
authorities are ignorant of the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of such docu- 
ments are being distributed openly in the 
public thorofares, often within a few feet 
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of the police, who remain quite impas- 
sive while this distribution is going on. 

In the meantime, the Anarchistic 
Socialists who break the windows of the 
hall where the deputies of the majority 
assemble, and who break the heads of the 
people and of the university students 
that applaud the defenders of liberty, 
are baptized, as if by enchantment, in 
the press of every country by the pomp- 
ous name of Nationalities in a state of 
revolt against the “arrogance” and op- 
pression (a thing that never has existed 
in Hungary) of the Magyar race, which 
has always granted to all the nationalities 
every right it has won and preserved for 
itself, aye even to those nationalities that 
in their time aided tyranny in its struggle 
with liberty. And the liberty, torn from 
the hands of tyranny by the Magyars, 
was shared with them. 

In fact, all the political and civil rights 
possessed by the Magyars in Hungary 
are equally possessed by all the national- 
ities, whose languages and customs 
have been so scrupulously respected 
that some of them (as, for instance, 
the Saxons of Transylvania, the occasion 
of so much outcry by the malevolent), 
numbering only 211,000, have been able 
to keep intact for eight hundred years 
(they entered the country in 1141) their 
language, religion, customs, schools and 
autonomous institutions. What other 
country is there in which the dominant 
race would have respected so scrupulous- 
ly, and during so many centuries, the 
rights of a race so small and isolated? 
Hungary is the only land in which such 
a state of things has ever existed. 

A few words further on the subject of 
the cardinal point of the crisis. 

The Hungarian army forms forty- 
three per cent. of the common army; it 
is recruited in Hungary and maintained 
by Hungary. The King has the supreme 
command of it, in virtue of the sovereign 
rights conceded to him by the law of 
1867, and he is bound to exercise it con- 
stitutionally, for such is the tenor of the 
law. 

The Emperor of Austria has the same 
rights over the Austrian army, which, 
with the Hungarian army, forms the 
common army, except that these impe- 
rial sovereign rights are considered of 
“right divine.” 
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The two rights, then, are not of the 
same nature. Every right springs from 
the national will in Hungary, and the 
Hungarian constitution has never been 
granted by the kings} it has been voted 
in due form by the nation and sanctioned 
in the same way by the kings. In Aus- 
tria the constitution was granted by the 
Emperor. 

The law which concedes to the King 
the supreme command of the army says 
nothing on the subject of the language 
in which the words of command are to 
be given. 

I ask where is the law in the United 
States which ordains that the American 
army should be commanded in English? 
It is a natural right of every country, 
and has not been enacted in the laws of 
any country, because it is regarded 
everywhere as an axiom. 

The King of Hungary, however, has 
kept up an abuse, which first began to 
worm its way into the Hungarian regi- 
ments in 1740; this abuse was main- 
tained in spite of a fundamental law of 
the country (1790), which is still in force 
and which ordains that in all the serv- 
ices of the realm the official language 
must be the Hungarian. 

The majority of the country has toler- 
ated this state of things, tho opposed to 
natural right and the written law; it 
was afraid of engaging in a long and 
painful struggle with the Crown. 

However, in 1901, the military gov- 
ernment wished (at the very moment 
when there was an agricultural crisis so 
acute that corn had to be distributed 
among the inhabitants of the fourteen 
provinces to save them from starvation) 
to increase the number of recruits and 
to increase the taxation also, in excess 
of the $112,000,000 for new cannon. 

All this aroused great emotion in the 
country, the new law excited the 
strongest dislike, the opposition resisted 
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it, and its resistance was backed by the 
whole people. The Government, never- 
theless, was unwilling to give way; it re- 
fused even to allow the budget to be dis- 
cussed before the bitter pill was swal- 
lowed. Certain fundamental laws were, 
therefore, violated by the Government, 
and the right of the country (granted by 
law, 1867) to settle the conditions with 
regard to the vote for recruits was au- 
daciously violated. 

Then began the struggle which still 
continues, altho it was interrupted in 
1904 by an agreement between the Tisza 
Government and the party of Inde- 
pendence, which ceased obstruction upon 
the formal pledge of Tisza to reform the 
electoral taw and make a considerable 
extension of the suffrage. 

When everything was peaceful, Count 
Tisza upset matters by attempting to 
change the rules of the Chamber in such 
a fashion as to limit considerably the 
rights of debate on the budget and on 
recruiting, and, when the Chamber op- 
posed him, he made his coup d'état, 
which resulted in the dissolution of the 
Chamber and the new elections. The 
elections gave the opposition, which was 
defending the laws in force, a large 
majority, and, ever since, the constitu- 
tional régime has come to an end in 
Hungary. 

The conflict is becoming daily more 
intense ; on the one side there is a violent 
assault on the laws of the country; on 
the side of the coalition, a desperate de- 
fense of the laws, the constitution and 
liberty, and in this defense the humblest 
citizens are united with the proudest 
magnates, names the most obscure with 
the most illustrious. All have only one 
thought, the thought of the Fatherland 
abused, and all have only one desire: to 
defend the rights of Hungary and the 
liberty of all, without distinction of 
nationality or of race. 

Bupapest, Huncary. 





























Rear Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg 


Prince Louis, nephew of England’s ruler and the bearer of a special message from King Edward VII to 
the President of the United States, who, with his fleet of six armored cruisers, arrived at Annapolis on No- 
vember 1st, is a son of Prince Alexander of Hesse, who married Countess Hauck of Poland. One of his 
brothers was Prince Alexander of Bulgaria and the other married Princess Beatrice, daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria. Prince Louis is somewhat tall in stature, with well set shoulders. He wears a black beard just be- 
ginning to thin and turn gray. The Prince is of a very democratic manner, and has naturally become a great 
social attraction. From Annapolis the Prince, with the admirals and captains of the British and American 
squadrons, went to Washington, D. C. New York City and other places will be visited by the Prince during 
his present trip. 








The Principles of Osteopathy 


BY DR. A. T. STILL 


[Nine months ago we called attention to the fact that no American has yet received 
one of the five prizes of $40,000 each, which are annually awarded by the Nobel Founda- 
tion of Sweden to the men who have made the most important discoveries in chemistry, 
physics, physiology and medicine; have produced the most distinguished work in idealistic 
literature, and have done most to promote peace. This naturally raised the interesting 
question whether we have in this country men sufficiently great to rank with the twenty- 
four Europeans who have received these awards, and we asked our readers to nominate 
those among our American scientists, authors and peace-makers whom they considerea 
most worthy of this honor. This invitation was most enthusiastically responded to by the 
osteopaths, who circulated petitions and postal ballots with such zeal in behalf of the 
cMims of Dr. A. T. Still, as the American citizen most deserving of the Nobel Prize for 
discoveries in physiology and medicine, that all other candidates were soon “snowed un- 
der.” In consequence of the great interest in Osteopathy, as indicated by this, we have 
asked its founder, Dr. A. T. Still, to contribute an article to THe INDEPENDENT on his 
discoveries. In the following issue, November 16th, we will print a reply by a “regular” 
physician, and on November 23d we will report the result of the voting for candidates for 
the Nobel Prizes. Dr. Still was aided in the preparation of this article by his nephew, 
Dr. G. A. Still, one of the instructors of the American School of Osteopathy.—EpirTor. ] 


HICHEVER side of the case, 
\W “Religion vs. Charles Darwin 
et al.,” one wishes to take; 
whether one believes that man was made 
from dust, in a finitely short time, by 
an infinite being, or whether he was 
made from protoplasm, in an infinitely 
long time, by the action of finite forces, 
one must admit that the result has been 
a practically perfect creation. The won- 
derful mechanical arrangement of the 
human system was a marvel to me from 
the time I studied the meager course in 
anatomy as prescribed by the medical 
schools of my day; and yet as I con- 
tinued to study and took a “special” 
course in dissection on the “borrowed” 
bodies of Indians, on the plains of Kan- 
sas, I was also struck with the wonder- 
ful simplicity of the system. No matter 
how complex a structure or function 
was, it was explainable, when thoroly 
understood, by the simple principles of 
mechanics. 
In this little description of my science 
I intend to give the reader, in a small 
way, the facts on which and the rea- 
soning by which, thru many years of ad- 
justment, I finally evolved Osteopathy. 
I believe that if the reader will follow 
me he will find I am stating nothing as 
a fact that science will deny, and I also 
believe that the thoughtful reader will 
admit that with these facts my conclu- 
sions are inevitable. As for the prac- 
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tical side of the question, the thousands 
of “incurables” that I have treated and 
cured speak for themselves. 

My examination and study of the hu- 
man mechanism showed me that it dif- 
fered from the jelly-fish and such animals 
in but one respect—it had a bony skele- 
ton. The jelly-fish had a brain and 
nervous system, muscles, organs, blood- 
vessels, etc.. The difference here was 
only one of degree. The jelly-fish had 
no bones, and I found that for any high 
development in the animal world bones 
were essential. They constitute the sta- 
bility of the system, and just as the 
“osteons” or bones differentiate man 
from the jelly-fish, so is Osteopathy dif- 
ferentiated from the jelly-fish systems of 
therapeutics which, like the boneless 
ink-fishes, hide their weakness and 
stupidity in a cloud of long, meaning- 
less words and outlandish symbols taken 
from the Greeks, Romans and Egyp- 
tians. I found these bones to consist of 
a fibrous tissue, compactly infiltrated 
with the phosphates and carbonates of 
lime, with traces of other salts. Two 
hundred and six of them adjusted to- 
gether went to make up the so-called 
skeleton. They were arranged accord- 
ing to the very best mechanical prin- 
ciples: the long bones, whose function 
was to act as pillars or supports, were 
hollow, the lines of cleavage were ar- 
ranged to give the least possible chance 
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of fracture and they were slightly curved 
when needed to lessen the jar of loco- 
motion or other physical contact. When 
needed, I found that motion was ar- 
ranged for perfectly acting, self-lubri- 
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tionally light and elastic; the bones of 
the skull, with the brain to protect, were 
made with the correct curves, were com- 
posed of two plates, overlapping each 
other, and in every detail constructed to 
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cating joints; such bones as the verte- 
bra, with the extra strain on them and 
the delicate organs to support, were sup- 
plied with elastic connective tissue pads, 
or bumpers, between them which entirely 
prevented any jar; the ribs, constantly 
moving in respiration, were made excep- 





best withstand external injury and force. 
Thruout the entire normal body, in fact, 
I found the construction to be according 
to the highest laws of mechanics. 
Attached to the bones, I found a set 
of contractile organs whose function was 
to move the body; to help it secure food 
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and other needed substances; to protect 
it from its enemies, either by fight or 
flight, and to help it build dwellings for 
protection from the elements. They 
were, in other words, the muscles which, 
using the bones as levers, fulcrums and 
points of attachment, made complicated 
motion possible, and distinguished the 
animal from the vegetable. 

The continued source of energy and, 
in fact, the nourishment of the entire 
system I found to be a dark red fluid 
called blood, which was laden with oxy- 
gen from the lungs, combustible food 
from the digestive system and various 
strange chemicals from the several in- 
ternal organs—all necessary to the 
healthy functioning of the system. This 
blood was brought by a system of elas- 
tic tubes called arteries, and after ex- 
changing the oxygen and food for car- 
bon dioxide and waste mateiral, was car- 
ried away to a central, four-valved force 
pump, passing through the lungs on the 
way for reoxidation and purification. I 
found that thruout life this pump sucked 
in its cavity full of blood from the veins 
of the lungs and forced it out again into 
the main artery at the rate of seventy 
times per minute. From the main ar- 
tery this blood passed thru smaller ones 
until, by way of the.tiny capillaries, it 
either directly or thru its serum bathed 
every tissue cell in the body. In its 
course I noticed that it gave an extra 
good supply to the various glands or in- 
ternal organs situated thruout the body. 
These organs, it seemed, each had its 
own particular substance or list of sub- 
stances to take from or give to the 
blood. Some, like the kidneys, with their 
thirteen miles of microscopic tubules, 
would select urea and other waste or 
poisonous products and discharge them 
from the system, while other organs 
perfect chemical laboratories, furnished 
some essential substance for the system, 
which substance it made out of the or- 
dinary foods which it selected from the 
general blood stream. Some of these 
chemicals helped regulate the general 
blood pressure, some helped in the in- 
termittent production of normal sleep, 
some furnished special food for the mus- 
cles, some for the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, some for the sexual and reproduc- 
tive organs, and one system of glands, 
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called the lymphatics, connected by tubes 
almost as.extensive as the blood sys- 
tem, furnished the blood stream itself 
and the other tissues with millions of 
tiny cells called phagocytes, constituting 
the organized scavengers and germ- 
killers of the entire system, and also the 
tissue serums filtering thru the glands 
were made aseptic and antitoxic. 

In all, I found the human body to be 
a self-feeding, self-cleaning, self-oiling, 
self-governed mechanism, provided with 
organs for the selection and procuring of 
its food or fuel; an alimentary system 
which could extract from the crude 
foods all the needed elementary chemi- 
cals for the system, while the four groups 
of elementary chemicals—carbohydrates, 
fats, proteids and inorganic salts—could 


be transformed into every needed com- 


plex chemical by the various glands or 
synthetic chemical laboratories of this 
complex system. The haemolymph and 
lymph glands, the red marrow, the pit- 
uitary body, suprarenals, thyroid, spleen, 
liver and pancreas, each furnishing its 
quota of substances, some for reagents 
at other places, some for energy produc- 
tion and others -for antitoxic and bac- 
tericidal action, were all more or less 
interdependent on each other for various 
compounds, and the disease of any of 
them would affect, to an extent, all 
others, while the death of any essential 
gland would cause death of the entire 
organism. The interchange of all these 
thousands of compounds, and the chemi- 
cal equilibrium of the system depended 
entirely on a stream of ever changing 
fresh blood, propelled thru all the or- 
gans and tissues by the life-long “lubb- 
dub” of the little engine in the thorax. 
The very structure and characteristics of 
the individual, I found, were dependent 
on one set of tissues getting essential 
elements from the most remote organs; 
for instance, the growth of the long 
bones and the height of the individual 
depended on a secretion formed in a 
gland in the neck called the thyroid. 
The blood stream was the common car- 
rier for the entire system, enabling the 
different specialized tissues to help each 
other in the formation of essential chem- 
icals and carrying away from them all 
their waste products. Its cessation of 
movement for even an instant, I learned, 
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meant death, and this applied not only to 
the individual when the entire blood 
stream was stopped, but if the supply to 
an organ or part were entirely occluded, 
the death of that part followed, and the 
line of demarcation between life and 
death was the exact place where the oc- 
clusion occurred. 

Understand that I do not claim to have 
discovered the circulation of the blood 
and such other known facts that I have 
mentioned. Others did that before me 
and were punished for it. Dr. Harvey 
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of post-mortem specimens, I found this 
to be true in every case: that is, there 
was some derangement of the blood sup- 
ply, either causing or accompanying all 
disease processes. From this fact came 
the first postulate of Osteopathy: “An 
unobstructed, healthy flow of arterial 
blood is life.” With this in mind I be- 
gan to treat my patients by manipula- 
tions, to stir up the blood supply of those 
organs, such as the liver and bowels, 
which were easily reached. I got some 
results, but realized that I was only on 
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was turned out of the English medical 
societies and burned in effigy when he 
demonstrated the circulation of the 
blood, and if I, building on these facts, 
demonstrated others and was therefore 
unpopular, why should I complain? 
Knowing that the death of any structure 
depended on the cessation of its blood 
stream and that death could not occur 
without this, I reasoned that disease, 
which is really a fractional death, must 
be due to a partial cessation of the blood 
flow from some mechanical obstruction 
to the artery or vein of the organ pri- 
marily affected. Studying hundreds 
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the first round of the ladder. I had not 
yet found the real underlying cause of 
disease. 

I knew that it was due to the compara- 
tive purity of the blood in three men 
who, when exposed to the same disease, 
one died, one recovered and the third 
did not even become ill; but what was 
back of this condition of the blood? In 
my day very little was known of vaso- 
motor nerves, sympathetic ganglia, brain 
and spinal centers for the different 
viscera and organs and special centers 
for special functions. Nerves were sup- 
posed to carry motor impulses to the 
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muscles and to carry back sensations 
from the periphery, and beyond this lit- 
tle had been worked out. 

To the men who have demonstrated 
in the laboratory by hard work the re- 
cently discovered cord tracts, brain cen- 
ters and ganglionic functions, I and my 
followers give due credit, just as we ex- 
pect credit from all true scientists for 
what we have demonstrated. From my 
dissections and studies, then, I learned 
that the spinal cord gave off thirty-one 
pairs of nerves which joined with the 
gangliated cord or sympathetic nervous 
system lying in front of the spinal col- 
umn, and then penetrated every organ 
and tissue in the body, whether there 
was any apparent need for it or not. I 
found that in general the nerves accom- 
pany the blood-vessels, and then I 
learned that the size of the blood-vessel 
and the amount of blood it was to fur- 
nish to any part or organ depended on 
the vaso-motor nerves. 

The nervous system controlled the rate 
of the heart and lungs; it controlled the 
selection and absorption of the food; it 
attended to the internal digestion and ac- 
tivities; it told each gland how much 
of its secretion to discharge and how 
much of another to take up. Every 
process in the entire organism was un- 
der the control of this all-penetrating 
telegraph system, with its great central 
battery and its multitude of smaller sub- 
batteries or sympathetic ganglia. If, 
then, there were any disease processes 
in the system they must be due to very 
strong mal-influences or the nervous 
system must be out of order—some me- 
chanical derangement must exist. The 
system has but three enemies, namely, 
the unorganized poisons or chemicals, 
the organized poisons or bacteria, and 
traumatisms. Its ability to cope with 
these depends at all times on the health 
of the nervous system, which, controlling 
the internal secretions and the blood 
stream, must furnish the elements to 
counteract the poisons, both organized 
and unorganized, and also to repair the 
injury done by trauma. Under ordinary 


conditions, then, there must be some mal- 
condition of the nerves to an organ or 
to the bactericidal organs before there 
could be local or general disease, and if 
there was such a condition disease would 
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‘in the cord 


soon appear, because the body is always 
exposed to more or less disease produc- 
ing elements. 

Further study of the nervous system 
showed me that all the bodily functions 
were carried on by and had centers 


which gave off from 
these a pair of nerves between each 
pair of vertebre to control the sym- 
pathetic system and the organs and 
viscera of that segment of the body. 
These nerves passed out thru very small 
openings, called foramina, and thru these 
same openings between the vertebre 
passed in the blood-vessels supplying the 
cord. Thru these tiny openings, then, 
went all the vital impulses between the 
cord and viscera, and also the gross 
nourishment of the cord. Thru them 
went life. 

Here, as nowhere else, would an ap- 
parently minor condition cause wide- 
spread results, and here I found most of 
the mechanical derangements that I 
knew must precede disease. I say most, 
because other mechanical lesions, such 
as contracted muscles, tumors causing 
sciatica, constipated colon causing vari- 
cocele, etc., do occur, but at these fora- 
mina we find the seat of ninety-five per 
cent. or more of the lesions. The lesion 
consists of a slip or sub-luxation of a 
vertebra causing a change in the size of 
the foramen and consequent interference 
with the nerves and vessels. This the- 
ory has been proven a fact by examina- 
tion, treatment and cure of thousands of 
cases. That it is possible, no one but a 
fool can deny; that it is a fact, no one 
who has thoroly investigated will deny. 

The basis of Osteopathy seems sim- 
ple, but to understand it, to prove it, to 
be able correctly to practice it, one must 
thoroly understand the entire system, one 
must study it like the best men of other 
systems of therapeutics study it, and so 
in our schools we teach all that they do, 
depending principally on normal and 
morbid anatomy and physiology, leaving 
out only materia medica. Our course is 
twenty-seven months—as long as_ the 
average medical school. We are not 
masseurs and we don’t “rub” any more 
than the artist “dabs” the paint on the 
canvas for a Madonna, or the sculptor 
“chops” on a block of marble. We be- 
lieve that man is mortal, and that if he 




















drinks or absorbs enough prussic acid 
he will die; if he has his head cut off he 
will die; some time after senility begins 
he will die of old age in spite of any 
treatment, but we believe that the dis- 
eases of which most people die today 
before their time are due, not to a lack 
of some sort of a pill or tincture, 
but to the mal-working of some organ 
or set of organs, and that this, in 
turn, is- due to mechanical _inter- 
ference with the nerve supply, and we 
have found most of these interferences 
at the vertebral foramina, and that-we 
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can remedy them is shown by the thou- 
sands of otherwise incurables that we 
have cured. 

To end with, believing as we do, that 
the mechanical displacement of the bony 
vertebrz constitutes most of the lesions 
causing disease, and since the vertebre 
are bones, and since osteon means bone, 
we do not think that “Osteopathy” is 
such a misnomer for our science as some 
critics would try to indicate by saying 
that we believe all diseases start in the 
bones and are cured by rubbing them. 


KirkvItie, Mo. 


Waiting for the Verdict in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


ERE in the British Islands we rep- 
H resent just now such‘a condition 
of things as that illustrated by a 

once popular English picture called 
“Waiting for the Verdict.” Our polliti- 
cal parties do not seem able to turn 
themselves with genuine earnestness to 
any plan of campaign while waiting for 
the opportunity for a trial of strength 
thru the medium of the General Elec- 
tion. The one thing certain is that the 
General Election must come before very 
long, but then, nobody knows how soon 
it may come, or how long it may be put 
off, and in the meantime our leaders of 
parties do not seem to know very well 
what to do with themselves. On both 
sides of the field there appears to be an 
equally strong conviction as to the result 
of the election. I have not heard from 
any lips or read in any newspaper the 
slightest expression of a doubt as to that 
result. The Liberals, the Tories and the 
Liberal Unionists seem alike possessed 
with the conviction that there can be only 
one issue to the coming struggle, come 
when it may, and that that must be the 
complete defeat of the present govern- 
ment. One must, indeed, amid all this 
unanimity of conviction recall to mind 
the aphorism that the unforeseen always 
comes to pass, but-most assuredly, if the 
proverb could be justified in this instance 
it will be the very culmination of the un- 


foreseen’s triumph. Assuming, how- 
ever, as I think we may all fairly as- 
sume, that the Conservatives are destined 
to be defeated at the General Election, 
and that the Liberals will come into 
power, a very serious question then 
arises as to the sort of Liberal Govern- 
ment we are likely to have in the first 
instance, and how long it will last. 

For myself, as an outer observer, not, 
however, altogether unacquainted with 
politics, I cannot see how the new Lib- 
eral Government is likely to hold together 
long, or while it holds together to be 
popular with the greater number of the 
Liberal constituencies. It seems to me 
that the new Government will at the out- 
set have to include some men who, while 
influential among their own immediate 
supporters, have not for a long time been 
popular among the Liberals generally. 
These men are still professing Liberals, 
and have held high offices in former 
Liberal administrations, and I do not see 
how they can well be left altogether out- 
side the door while the new administra- 
tion is being arranged, and on the other 
hand I do not see how any Liberal Min- 
istry can go on for long with such men 
controlling some of its departments. 

I am referring now, of course, to such 
men as Lord Rosebery, and to those who 
are commonly described as _ Liberal 
Unionists, statesmen who drew back 
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from the Liberal party during its strug- 
gle for one of its most important re- 
forms, and have ever since been draw- 
ing farther and farther back from the 
front of Liberal politics. We have now 
no statesman whose genius could hold a 
great party together with power like that 
exercised by Mr. Gladstone, and we have 
seen how Mr. Giadstone himself was not 
able to keep the Liberal party together 
while it still had in it such men as Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, and others 
of a like uncertain Liberalism. Just now 
we have no man who can lay claim to 
anything like such a commanding au- 
thority over the Liberal constituencies. 
Such a man will, no doubt, come in time, 
but he has not shown himself as yet, nor 
is it even easy to venture on conjectures 
about him, and in the meanwhile one can 
hardly expect that the most triumphant 
victory for the Liberals at the coming 
elections will make everything safe, 
steady and smooth for the Liberal Gov- 
ernment then to come into office. 
Even since I began to write this article 
I have heard the sad news that Earl 
Spencer has been stricken down. by a 
sudden attack of illness. Now, it has 
been understood for some time that Lord 


Spencer was to be the Prime Minister 
of the expected Liberal Government, 
and Lord Spencer is undoubtedly the 
one man who could hold, if anyone 
could, the Liberal Party together at 
present, and in whom all sincere and ad- 
vanced Liberals could put an absolute 
trust. Only the other day, as chairman 
of the committee charged with the ar- 
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rangements for the opening of the na- 


tional monument to Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Spencer issued invitations for the 
ceremony, which is to take place in Lon- 
don on Saturday, the 4th of November. 
There is something peculiarly melan- 
choly about this sad coincidence at the 
present crisis. The whole country, and, 
indeed, the whole civilized world, will 
join in the sincerest hopes that Lord 
Spencer may come safely out of his pres- 
ent danger, and be spared to his people 
and to the Liberal cause. I am relieved 
to hear that later accounts become more 
and more hopeful. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton, who has made 
himself conspicuous by his most valu- 
able services to the cause of interna- 
tional postal reform, is now exerting 
himself in the creation of a league for 
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the establishment of universal penny 
postage. The object of the league as he 
describes it himself is: 

“that any inhabitant of our planet, white, black 
or yellow, may be enabled for the sum of one 
penny to communicate with any other, at the 
lowest possible rate and the highest obtainable 
speed; Englishmen with Frenchmen, German, 
Italian or Russian; European with American; 
Asiatic with Australian or African; so that 
when one soul has something to say to an- 
other, neither color, nor religion, nor greed, 
nor diplomacy, nor national antipathy, nor lati- 
tude, nor longitude, nor poverty, nor any other 
barrier shall stand between them.” 

Twenty years ago I had the honor 
and the satisfaction of voting in the 
House of Comnions in support of Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s motion for a system 
of universal penny postage, and since 
that time he has carried his work to 
complete success so far as the English 
and the Colonial system is concerned, so 
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that now a penny postage stamp will 
carry a letter from England to Canada, 
to India, to the British settlements in 
China, and all over Australasia. Com- 
plete success cannot surely be far off. 
One of the most interesting books we 
have had for a long time in this country 
is the “Life of Lord Granville,” by Lord 
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Edmonde Fitzmaurice. The book, which 
is in two volumes, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans. The late 
Lord Granville was a Liberal statesman 
all thru his remarkable career, and he 
held some of the highest offices in Lib- 
eral administrations. He was intensely 
earnest in all his political convictions, 
but, like some other very earnest men 
with whom history makes us acquainted, 
he appeared to the outer world as a man 
full of genial humor, taking all things 
pleasantly, smiling at difficulties, and 
making danger the subject of a bright 
jest. He accepted the principle of self- 
government in some form for Ireland 
even before Mr. Gladstone had becomnie a 
convert to that faith, and, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, he remained a fearless Home 
Ruler to the end of his life. It was my 
good fortune to have some opportunities 
of meeting with Lord Granville during 
the later years of his career, and I shall 
ever retain the impression made upon 
me by his genial manners, his delightful 
humor, his sparkling wit. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, his biographer, has already 
had a political career of some distinction, 
for he was Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs during a Liberal admin- 
istration, and was entrusted with impor- 
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tant powers in the rearrangement of the 
European provinces of Turkey under the 
Treaty of Berlin. He was for a time 
private secretary to the late Robert Lowe, 
Lord Sherbrooke, whose life he has 
written, and he has indeed won distinc- 
tion in literature as well as in politics. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice had the im- 
mense advantage of being allowed to 
publish a great number of letters pass- 
ing between Lord Granville and many 
men of the highest influence and position, 
and many letters even passing between 
Lord Granville and the late Sovereign, 
Queen Victoria. It is easy to see that in 
many instances the writers of these let- 
ters never could have imagined at the 
time of writing them that there was the 
slightest likelihood of their ever being 
published for the edification of the gen- 
eral reader, and some of them are in- 
deed delightfully and humorously char- 
acteristic. Some of the letters of the 
Duke of Devonshire, when, as the Mar- 
quis of Hartington, he held office in a 
Liberal Government, are particularly 
amusing because of the frankness with 
which the writer describes the continual 


puzzlement of mind brought upon him 
by the suggestions and the arguments of 


Mr. Gladstone in Cabinet council. The 
piquancy of some of these letters would 
of itself secure readers for Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice’s volumes. But the volumes 
could not fail to impress their value on 
the reading public, even if they had not 
contained any of these unexpected reve- 
lations. The work is, in fact, an admir- 
able specimen of biography, and will 
probably make known thoroly to the 
world at large for the first time the full 
capacity and the highest qualities of the 
eminent statesman who was so common- 
ly regarded in his own time by the outer 
world as a brilliant wit and a careless 
humorist. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
has a style at once clear and vivid; can 
make a shrewd and sound estimate of 
capacity and character, and altho not 
given to mere outbursts of enthusiasm, 
he is ever ready to warm with a full and 
generous admiration for political ear- 
nestness and for genuine statesmanship. 
Some of the London critics have already 
said that this “Life of Lord Granville” 
will take rank fairly with John Morley’s 
“Life of Gladstone.” The English states- 
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men and parliamentary orators who were 
great in Lord Granville’s time have now 
all, or nearly all, passed away, and it is 
a satisfaction to know that some of them 
at least have found biographers capable 
of accomplishing such a task. Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice is himself, I must say, 
a man held in close esteem and warm 
regard by all who have had the good for- 
tune to be admitted to his friendship. He 
was out of the House of Commons for 
some years because of the weakly condi- 
tion of his health; but he has lately re- 
covered his physical strength, has found 
again a seat in Parliament, and is al- 
ready regarded as certain to be offered 
a place in the forthcoming Liberal ad- 
ministration. 

I have just heard the sad news— 
news which will fill the American as well 
as the English world with sadness—that 
the great English actor, Henry Irving, 
is dead. The death seems to have been 
sudden and utterly unforeseen. Some 
little time ago Sir Henry Irving made 
public announcement of his purpose to 
retire from the stage, when he should 
have completed the fiftieth year of his 
dramatic career, and it was then under- 
stood that another season in America 
was to be accomplished by him before 
his withdrawal into private life. And 
now, on the very eve of that intended 
American visit, the great dramatic career 
has come to a close. I had the honor of 
knowing Sir Henry Irving well since the 
earlier days of his renown in London, 
and I had the highest admiration for his 
sincerity, his unselfishness, his many ex- 
alted qualities of character, as well as for 
his artistic genius. He ever devoted 
himself to the genuine advancement of 
the dramatic art and the theatrical pro- 
fession, he was always anxious to give 
a chance on the stage to any young man 
or woman of genuine promise, and he 
had ever a ready, helping hand for a dis- 
tressed brother or sister in the profes- 
sion. Long years have passed since so 
heavy a loss has befallen the English 
stage as that so suddenly brought about 
by Henry Irving’s death. I have just 
had an opportunity of conversing on the 
subject with Sir Squire Bancroft, and 
that eminent actor and manager ex- 
pressed to me his full conviction that no 
man in our time had accomplished such 
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great work for the tragic drama in its 
presentation on the stage as had been 
done by Irving, and that no man was 
ever more ready to hold out a hand to 
his comrades in the profession, and to 
those who showed good claim to be wel- 
comed into such companionship. The 
name of Henry Irving will be ever re- 
membered in the history of the English 
stage. The remains of the great actor 
are, it is now announced, to repose in 
Westminster Abbey. 

I wrote in my last article for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT that a new novel had just 
been published by Mr. Percy White, 
“The Patient Man” (Methuen & Co.), 
and that from what I had heard it would 
seem to be one of his best. I had not 
read it at the time, but now that I have 
read it I certainly think it is one of his 
best, altho the story is in itself more 
serious, and more actually painful, than 
any of his that has gone before it. The 
story has what one always finds in Percy 
White’s novels, some wonderful charac- 
ter drawing and bright, realistic pictures 
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of contemporary social life. The men 
and women whom the author brings be- 
fore us are, whether good or bad, always 
real living men and women, and never 
seem out of the range of our sympathy, 
or at least of our comprehension and 
recognition. Stephen Gale, the patient 
man, is, I fear, a somewhat unusual type 
of personage, but Mr. White succeeds in 
making him seem human and natural, 
and one sympathizes so much with his 
romantic and unselfish love for Drucie 
that one is rejoiced when the story ends 
happily for him. The other characters 
are effectively drawn, Drucie’s mother, 
Reggie Heathcote, and “Pete” Hunter, 
look at us out of life. 

Mr. Robert Hichens, author of the 
famous “Garden of Allah,” has just pub- 
lished thru Messrs. Methuen, a new vol- 
ume. It is called “The Black Spaniel 
and Other Stories.” I have not yet read 
it, but I hope to give the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT my opinion of it in 
my next article. 


Lonpon, Enc. 


Books Post Mortem 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


I caARE not that some other man, 
When I am dead and gone, 

Will play my part upon the stage 
That I have trod upon; 

Will lord it in my very house, 
Will tend my bit of ground, 

Will do my work in just the same 
Perpetual pleasant round. 

I'll let him use my desk, my pen, 
And all my household nooks; 

But I shall haunt him if he dares 
Lay hands upon my books! 

To think that some unheeding boor 
May soil my Aldrich fair, 
Or break my Chaucer’s back, or mar 
My Hazlitt debonair! 

To think that some unhallowed thumb 
May dogsear all my Lamb,— 

My soul will shiver in dismay, 
No matter where I am! 


I see them in their piteous plight, 
Their pages torn and frayed, 

Their binding loose, their covers bent, 
I see, and cannot aid. 

T even see them—at the sight 
My heavenly harp will fall— 

Exposed among the “second-hands’ 
Upon a sidewalk stall. 

I see them marked a paltry dime, 
I see the careless throng 

Pause casually to tumble them, 
And sneering pass along. 

Ah me! Ah me! I do not mind 
That shrouds are pocketless; 

My little gold, my bank account, 
I leave with willingness; 

But oh, that some celestial van, 
Some spacious van were given, 
That I might put my books therein, 
And pack them off to heaven! 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





The Story of a Handicapped Life 


[The minister who tells this story is now in the Methodist Itinerancy of one of the 


great Southern States. 


For obvious reasons he does not care to sign his name. 


We com- 


ment upon his story in our editorial columns.—Ep1Tor.] 


one of the Southern States. My 

father was a German, and came to 
this country when a young man. He 
was a steady, industrious, frugal man, 
and made many friends in his new home. 
He worked on one of the first railroads 
built in the South, serving in the capacity 
of a “track-raiser,” or section foreman, 
for more than a dozen years. He then 
bought a farm and moved to it when I 
was about five years old, and it was on 
this farm that my childhood was spent. 
My mother belonged to one of the oldest 
families of the county, and was a wo- 
man of good sense and decided char- 
acter. There were eight children of us, 
three sons and five daughters. My 
mother had two brothers who were af- 
flicted with cataract. And this same in- 
firmity showed itself in our family in one 


| WAS born in a fine old county of 


of those strange freaks of heredity. 
My oldest brother developed cataract on 
his eyes several years after birth, while 
in my younger brother and myself it was 


congenital. And my case was the worst 
of the three, and worse than either of 
my maternal uncles. One of my earliest 
and most vivid recollections is the first 
of four operations on my eyes for this 
trouble. It was before I was five years 
old—and long before the days of local 
anesthesias. I was placed full length on 
a bench, tied hand and foot, my head 
was grasped firmly, and my eyes, first 
one and then the other, were held open, 
. while the doctor inserted a sharp needle, 
and attempted to cut up the cataract, 
hoping that the particles would be taken 
up by absorption. It was only after the 
third of these operations that I ex- 
perienced any great benefit. I was then 
thirteen years old, and large enough to 
submit quietly to the operation. I re- 
member it all so well. It was a day in 
May. I sat down before a window, and 
the doctor inserted his needle in the right 
eye. A moment later he had-pressed the 
cataract from over the sight. And then, 
as if a dense fog had suddenly rolled 
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away, there burst upon my view such a 
vision of field and sky’ and sunlight as I 
had never locked upon before. I forgot 
the pain of the operation, and broke out 
into rapturous exclamations of delight. 
That was over forty years ago, but that 
day in May and that afternoon hour 
marked an epoch in my life. After- 
wards I couid see to read ordinary print. 

But the sight these successive opera- 
tions left with me was far from perfect 
vision. The reading I was enabled to do, 
and that which I have done all my life, 
was with the right eye—there is still 
some cataract on the left eye—and by the 
aid of the strongest glasses that could be 
had. These glasses were double convex, 
and looked like the lenses of a micro- 
scope. 

I entered school at thirteen. The 
teachers were very kind to me, and took 
much interest in putting me forward in 
my studies. These were war times in 
the South, and spectacles, like many 
other things, were not easily obtained, so 
my younger brother and myself were 
forced to use the same pair of glasses in 
school. But I learned many of my les- 
sons thru the eye of others, especially 
two girl cousins of mine, and got on 
pretty well. By the end of the first year 
I could read readily, and had taken some 
lessons in geography and history, as well 
as arithmetic. 

I attended school a part of every year 
after this until I was twenty-one years 
old, during which period I read some, or 
all, of the works of Hume, Sir Walter 
Scott, Charles Dickens, Washington 
Irving, and many books by authors of 
less note and ability, and acquired a fair 
knowledge of Latin, a little knowledge 
of Greek, went into geometry in mathe- 
matics, and gained a pretty thoro ac- 
quaintance with the English branches. 
It was my hope that when I should be 
ready to go, I could enter the old college, 
whose bell we could almost hear from 
our home. But my father died very sud- 
denly in June, when I was in my twenti- 
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eth year, and while he left an estate. of 
several thousand dollars, our affairs were 
not well managed, and I did not have 
the opportunity of completing my edu- 
cation in this way. 

When I reached twenty-one I was 
confronted by a serious question: What 
should my -life work be? Farm work 
was out of the question, the printer’s 
trade, which I should have preferred to 
everything else, was equally so; no mer- 
chant wanted a clerk who was too blind 
to wait on his customers, and school- 
teaching seemed as impracticable as any 
of the rest. Thru the help of an uncle, I 
got a little school, which was taught in 
one end of an abandoned log cabin. This 
lasted only a few months, and was the 
beginning and end of my experience in 
the work of a teacher. 

Ours was a religious home. Family 
prayer was one of the institutions of the 
home, and my part in this—after I was 
ten years old—was to set the hymns, 
which my father lined out in the good 
old way of our ancestors. And I was a 
religious child. 
might see well, and it would have been 
no surprise to my childish faith if the 
Heavenly Father had taken me at my 


word, and allowed me to open my eyes- 


on the world with the sight that others 
had. I was consciously and satisfactor- 
ily converted when I was in my six- 
teenth year, and some time afterwards 
connected myself with the Methodist 
Church. Because I showed a religious 
bent, perhaps, and possibly because 
they could see nothing for me but the 
work of the ministry, my friends and 
family used to tell me that they thought 
I ought to preach. But what they said 
rather hindered than helped me. I be- 
lieved then, as I do now, that every true 
preacher is called of God, as was Aaron, 
and to preach because I could do noth- 
ing else, seemed little less than sacrilege. 
But after a hard and very honest struggle 
over the question, I decided to give my 
life to the ministry, and was licensed to 
preach at twenty-two. A year later I 
was recommended for admission on trial 
in the itinerancy, but the presiding elder 
under whom I was licensed to preach, 
told me very plainly that he did not think 
I could see well enough to be a traveling 
Methodist preacher. He was a brother 


I often prayed that I. 
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of one of the bishops, and a man of 
much influence, and there seemed no 
appeal from his decision. 

This decision quite upset me. My 
mother’s affairs were in such a condi- 
tion that I could no longer depend upon 
her for my living. But what should— 
rather, what could—I do? There was 
still left to me my license as a local 
preacher; but there was nothing in this 
work in the way of an occupation, and 
no compensation whatever. And while 
I was willing enough to preach the Gos- 
pel “without money and without price,” 
I must live the while. For some months 
this year I had the very uncomfortable 
consciousness of living a useless life. In 
the Spring, however, a distant kinsman, 
whom my father, several years before, 
had set up in business, offered me a posi- 
tion in the railroad station and post office 
in the village, two miles away, saying 
as he did so: “I will give you your 
board at first, and if everything works 
well will give you some clothes later.” 
I accepted the place at once, and went 
to work in five minutes after the offer 
was made. I worked here nearly six 
months before I received more than my 
board. I remained here three years and 
a half, the highest salary I received at 
any time being only twelve dollars a 
month, out of which I paid seven dol- 
lars a month board. My duties were 
miscellaneous. I helped to load and un- 
load freight, handled many a bale of 
cotton during the season from September 
till April, lifted numberless bags of high- 
ly scented commercial fertilizers, looked 
after the post office, and did just any- 
thing my employer could find for me to 
do. I had much leisure in the Summer, 
which, with odd times at other seasons, 
I spent in reading and writing. I went 
over the Bible every year, took up the 
course of study for young preachers, and 
did what preaching I could, often walk- 
ing five or six miles to an appointment. 
All the time I was longing and hoping 
against hope that one day I might be ad- 
mitted to the Conference, and give my 
whole time to the ministry. At last this 
longed-for opportunity came. Some of 
my friends took it into their heads that 
I could see sufficiently well to do the 
work of an itinerant preacher, used their 
influence with the presiding elder, the 
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same one who had kept me waiting over 
three years, and just as I was nearing 
my twenty-seventh birthday I found my- 
self enrolled as a member of one of the 
Conferences of my Church—and about 
the happiest man in it. 

My experiences at the first annual Con- 
ference I ever attended were of the su- 
perlative degree. I alternated between 
hope and fear at first as to whether I 
should be received, and after this sus- 
pense was over, I wondered with fear 
and trembling what my appointment 
would be. And when, on the last day 
of the session—appointments are always 
read out just before the Conference ad- 
journs sine die—I sat with two hundred 
men, who, like myself, were waiting for 
the Bishop to announce our fields of 
labor for another year, I think I must 
have had some of the feelings of a sol- 
dier just on the eve of battle. The 
3ishop read slowly, allowing the secre- 
tary to copy his announcements—first 
the name of the charge and then the 
name of the preacher. I was sitting with 
a neighbor-boy who, like myself, had 
just been accepted by the Conference. 


The Bishop came to his name first, giv- 
ing him a place as junior preacher on 
the hardest work, perhaps, in the whole 
territory embraced in the Conference. 
And then, after some time, which really 


long, he came to me. 
,”’ he read, and then, 
after the secretary had written the name, 
he read out my name. And I was de- 
lighted: The town was only twenty-five 
miles from my home, the circuit seemed 
very desirable for many reasons, and I 
really felt flattered by the appointment. 
sut my rejoicing was not for long. I 
discovered in a little while that the 
course of the itinerant is like the course 
of true love, in that it doesn’t always 
run smoothly. 

I left home about the 1st of January 
with a small trunk that held a few clothes 
and a small number of books, and about 
three dollars in money, which some of 
my friends were kind enough to give me. 
The welcome I received was about as 
cold as the day’s ride in an open buggy 
had been. Things were in confusion. 
The town church had been cut off from 
a strong circuit, and associated with it 
were three weak churches. The people 


seemed very 
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of the town church had held a meeting 
and passed resolutions to the effect that, 
“if they were not restored to their orig- 
inal circuit, they would withdraw from 
the connection.” There was nothing for 
me to do but to wait.until the proper 
authorities decided the question at issue, 
and to go on with my work with as little 
friction as might be. On Saturday be- 
fore the first Sunday I walked four miles 
thru the snow, facing a bitter northwest 
wind, to one of the country churches, 
and found two brethren awaiting me. 
To these I talked on some verses of the 
Thirty-fourth Psalm. The next day 
more came, and I preached on Philip- 
pians 3: 13, 14. That first week I vis- 
ited and prayed with fifteen families, 
walking five and six miles a day thru 
the mud and melting snow. 

1 remained on this circuit about three 
weeks, when I was ordered by my pre- 
siding elder to go to the 
mission. Here I had some new towns 
on a new line of railroad, with two coun- 
try churches, to which I walked over 
roads that were little better than bridle 
paths. The country was hilly and much 
broken, the people outside of the towns 
lived in very plain houses, often with 
only one room, my fare for days to- 
gether, when away from home, was only 
coarse corn bread, fat bacon, and coffee 
without cream or sugar—and not a 
church on the work had a stove, or was 
ceiled. One of them was even without 
a door shutter. But the people were 
kind, open-hearted folk, my boarding 
place was very agreeable and I was quite 
contented. I remained here two years, 
receiving an average salary of about 
$165 a year. I paid my landlady ten 
dollars a month, from which she de- 
ducted the time that I was away from 
home. I bought as many books as my 
salary would warrant, but it was years 
after this before I had a full set of com- 
mentaries on the Bible, or anything in 
the way of an encyclopedia. This lack 
forced me to be my own commentator, 
which I have continued to be most of my 
life since. I have found that it is better 
to read the Bible than to read about it. 

The next year I had a circuit with two 
towns and four country churches, and 
which paid me less than $150. The 
fourth year, however, I got on better. I 
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had a charge that embraced six churches, 
all in a rough country, and twenty-five 
miles from one extreme to another. I 
rode this circuit on a mule, which, to- 
gether with board, washing and the kind- 
est attention, was furnished me by 
Brother H , for eight dollars a 
month. My home was in the country, 
three miles from the post office, and I 
did the most satisfactory year’s reading 
of my whole life. Brother H’s wife 
was the hardest worked woman I have 
ever known, I think. She cooked, did her 
washing and house-cleaning, milked a 
cow or two, looked after three small 
children, and found time to help her 
husband in the field. I received about 
$300 this vear, and saved enough out 
of it to buy a beautiful pony the next 
year. 

I spent the next three years in the 
county of Here I had much 
success in my work. A great revival 
swept over the county, in which others 
were more useful than myself, and I re- 
ceived about 175 into the Church. Five 
young men, who are now preachers, 
took their start in religious work during 


these years, and I call them “my boys.” 
After being in the itinerancy nine 


years, I decided to marry. I had re- 
ceived an average salary of $200 a year, 
but I was assured by my presiding elder 
that if I would marry, better provision 
would be made for me. I found a 
sensible, religious country girl, who, af- 
ter some persuasion, consented to share 
my itinerant lot, and so, just before 
Conference met, we were married, and 
went to the session a very happy bridal 
couple. And we got a good appoint- 
ment. 

Our first parsonage was a three-room 
cottage, unpainted, with only one room 
ceiled, and a little veranda, on which 
morning glories were trained to grow in 
great luxuriance that summer. We re- 
mained here two years, during which 
the church prospered greatly. About a 
hundred members were taken in. and the 
finances of the charge improved consid- 
erably; and our salary of some $450 a 
year gave us a comfortable support. 
Our first child was born this year, a 
boy, who is nearly eighteen now. 

The most trying period of my life 
came some years later. We spent some 
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time in a malarial section of the State, 
and my nervous system was so much af- 
fected by this poison, that I was unable 
to preach for several months. And be- 
fore I had fully recovered from this at- 
tack the mother of my children sickened 
and died of rapid consumption. She left 
me with three children, six, nine and 
twelve years of age respectively, with no 
settled home, and health much broken. 
But I was among my kindred at the time, 
my old mother came to my house, and 
after a year and a half, 1 found another 
good woman as my wife, and the mother 
of my children. 

I have now been an itinerant Metho- 
dist preacher almost twenty-eight years. 
My salary, since I was married, has 
averaged $380 a year, exclusive of house 
rent. I have only once or twice left a 
circuit in debt to any one in it, and am 
today free from financial embarrass- 
ment. I am now serving my twentieth 
pastoral charge, and these frequent 
changes from one pastorate to another, 
which have in one or two instances in- 
volved moves of two hundred miles or 
more, have greatly added to the expenses 
of the work. I have paid out three or 
four hundred dollars in railroad and hack 
fares, and in freight charges, besides the 
loss incident to breaking up and moving 
from one place to another. I have kept 
a horse fifteen years, and a buggy about 
a dozen, have had one horse to die and 
another to go blind, and the buggy I 
now have is almost like the wonderful 
one-horse chaise, just before that classic 
vehicle went to pieces. My sight is suf- 
ficient to enable me to drive over plain 
and familiar roads. 

We find it necessary to be economical. 
Our living is simple. In the morning we 
have biscuit and butter and bacon gravy, 
with a little ham now and then, and 
chicken in the Summer, and fresh pork 
—when our neighbors furnish it—in 
Winter. We also have coffee for my 
wife and myself, and “kettle tea” for the 
children. At dinner, we have vegetables, 
such as beans, potatoes and corn, dur- 
ing the summer, with good bread, home- 
made, and sometimes a simple dessert. 
At supper, which we generally have 
about night-fall, we have bread and but- 
ter, with fruit, when we can get it, and 
milk or tea. We have occupied nine 
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different parsonages, and attached to 
these have generally been lots large 
enough for a good garden and sundry 
patches. On our present lot we hope to 
make a light bale of cotton this year. I 
usually buy one good suit of clothes 
every two or three years, which I save 
for marriages, funerals and strictly Sun- 
day wear, making less costly clothes an- 
swer for everyday wear. These best 
suits usually cost about fifteen dollars, 
and I get them ready-made out of the 
stores. My wife usually makes her own 
dresses, and does most of the sewing for 
the family. We keep no servants, but 
put out the washing and ironing, which 
costs about fifty cents a week. We gen- 
erally rise about six, have breakfact an 
hour later, the little girls go to school, 
after washing the dishes—my son has 
been away from home most of the time 
for a year, attending school—and my 
wife and I put things to rights in our 
room, and then sit down for a quiet 
morning’s work. I find the hours be- 
fore twelve o’clock in the day much the 
best time in the whole twenty-four for 
study. I find it hard to be regular in my 
A trip of six’ to twelve 


habits of study. 
miles in the country must be made every 
other week to preach at the churches 
away from my home, and the demand 
for visiting is a constant draft on my 


time. My preaching has been plain, and 
extemporaneous, after careful general 
preparation. . I have tried to take the 
great themes of the Bible and present 
them in such ways and words as would 
bring them within the comprehension of 
the common people. I have had pas- 
toral connection with about one hundred 
different congregations, in twenty-four 
different counties of my native State, and 
I am sure I have preached to at least 
fifty thousand different people. I have 
received about one thousand members 
into the Church, and have seen a number 
of gracious revivals. I have reason to 
know that I have done some good and 
reason to believe that I have done some 
of which I have had no knowledge. A 
few years ago, at a Conference session, 
I was introduced to a young preacher, 
who said, “Why, I know you already. 
At — campground, some ten or 
twelve years ago, I heard you preach 
on Sunday night. Under that sermon T 
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was convicted and converted, and so 
were fifteen others.” And this man had 
been preaching several years, tho I had 
never met him before. 

I have gathered a collection of good 
books, but have not been able to buy 
many new works as they have come 
from the press. I have not yet gotten 
over my penchant for literary work, and 
recently have written a novel, which 
seems not good enough, or mayhap, bad 
enough, to meet the demands of pub- 
lishers. It deals with a living question, 
tho it is not a “problem” novel. The 
scene is laid in the South, but there is 
not a “Colonel,” nor a “Judge” in it, a 
fact which ought to commend it to the 
favor of intelligent people. 

I suppose I have been hindered in my 
work by my defective sight. At any 
rate, I have been told a number of times 
that nothing but this stood in the way 
of my promotion. But it has not hin- 
dered me from traveling some of the 
largest and hardest circuits in my Con- 
ference. But it has saved me from the 
envy and jealousy of other preachers, 
and that is something to be thankful for. 
This same defective sight has had its 
compensations in many ways. The world 
in which I have lived has had more mys- 
teries in it than the world of those who 
see well, and larger room for imagina- 
tion, and for those poetic fancies which 
give the earth and sky and sun and stars 
a beauty that is not otherwise their own. 
And there have been other compensa- 
tions. The very effort necessary to ac- 
quire the knowledge that I have gath- 
ered has made me husband it all the 
more carefully. I could not lightly throw 
away that which cost me so much. 

I have been a conservative in thought 
and faith. Two great facts in my ex- 
perience, my conversion and my call to 
the ministry, have served as mordants to 
my faith. I have believed that it was my 
business to find out the truths, and not 
the errors of the Bible. My observation 
of men, and my reading of history, have 
taught me that the men who have had 
largest influence with God and their fel- 
lows, have been the men who have ad- 
hered most steadfastly to the standards 
of faith, Upon the whole, as Horace 
Bushnell says, it has been a great thing 
to me to have lived. 
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A History of Egypt* 


PRoFEssoR BREASTED has_ unusual 
qualifications to write a history of Egypt. 
He has not only made prolonged study 
of the monuments in the museums of 
Europe and in Egypt, but has edited a 
series of four volumes of Egyptian his- 
torical texts translated into English. He 
is a student not merely of the hieroglyph- 
ic texts, but also of the figured monu- 
ments. 

It is to be expected of every student 
that he will emphasize, if not exaggerate, 
the importance of his own department 
of study. We see an instance of it in 
Professor Breasted’s Preface, in which 
he speaks of the influence of the Valley 
of the Nile on the earliest civilization of 
Southern Europe. He says: 

“Had the Euphrates flowed into the Med- 
iterranean likewise, our debt to Babylon would 


have been correspondingly as great as that 
It is to 


which we owe to the Nile Valley. 
Egypt that we must look as the dominant 
power, in the Mediterranean basin, whether 
by force of arms or by sheer weight of su- 
perior civilization thruout the earliest career 
of man in Southern Europe, and for long after 
the archaic age had been superseded by higher 


culture.” 
This is an extreme statement. The 
Euphrates Valley, including Chaldea 
and Assyria, controlled and influenced 
the Asiatic and Ionian coasts and islands 
for a much longer time, and much more 
intimately than did Egypt. Greek 
mythology and art owe more to the 
Euphrates than to the Nile. To be sure, 
for a period of two or three centuries of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dy- 
nasties, Egypt ruled Syria, but even then 
Egyptian correspondence with her sub- 
ject rulers was by the Babylonian writ- 
ing and language. One is surprised to 
see how little Egyptian influence there 
is in the early Minoan period of Cretan 
art, and even down to the close of the 
Mycenean period. Professor Breasted 
finds an Egyptian priest holding a sis- 
* A History or Ecypt From tHe Eariiest TIMES TO 
THE Perstan Conquest. With two hundred illus- 
trations and maps. By James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., 
Professor pf Egyptology. in the University of Chicago. 


8vo. Pp. xxix, 634. ew York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00. 


trum and leading the agricultural proces- 
sion in the wonderful bowl of Phaestos, 
but we can see no more Egyptian in- 
fluence in it. than’ in the shouting figures 
that follow. Indeed, the early Cretan art 
surprises us by its native originality. 

This is a most valuable and interest- 
ing work. It gives us what, until very 
lately, it was impossible to get—a sane 
idea of the prehistoric period, and of the 
first dynasties. The earliest recorded 
date the author makes to be 4241 B. C., 
when the people of the Delta introduced 
the calendar year of 365 days. Menes, 
founder of the First Dynasty, united the 
two kingdoms of the Delta and the Up- 
per Nile about 3400 B. C. It will be 
seen that these figures are not as prepos- 
terous as those which we used to hear of, 
and which depended on Manetho. 

Perhaps the most interesting figure 
in all Egyptian history is the Heretic 
King, whom the author calls, Ikhnaton, 
but who has usually been called Khuen- 
aten. To his reforms especial attention 
is given, and his attempt to introduce a 
purer monotheism, the worship of the 
Supreme God, under the form of the 
rays of the sun. The author considers 
him as a religious dreamer, at a time 
when a statesman was needed. But 
dreamer as he was, he did more for both 
religion and art than any other man 
Egypt ever produced, and is a fascinating 
character in history, altho the time was 
not ripe for such a reformer. 

We must not fail to mention the 
wealth of illustrations excellently se- 
lected. For special features we must go 
to other volumes, such as those that fig- 
ure for us, as does Budge in his two 
sumptuous volumes, the representations 
of the gods. But nowhere can we find 
a clearer account of the general history 
of Egypt, as known to us by the latest 
studies and excavations carried on by 
the numerous societies and individuals 
at work in the Nile Valley. Fortunately 
the rule of Great Britain now makes it 
easy to do this work, and the Govern- 
ment gives free permission, under wise 
supervision. 
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The Principles of Heredity * 


THERE is no department of the bio- 
logical sciences in which there are more 
loose ideas with regard to heredity than 
in medicine. As the general public de- 
rives not a little of its information and 
most of its suggestive expressions, with 
regard to this important subject, from 
physicians, this is especially unfortunate. 
It is not unusual to hear it said: “It is 
not surprising that So-and-so is suffer- 
ing from stomach trouble or from: heart 
disease, since his mother or his father be- 
fore him suffered from the same affec- 
tion.” It is not realized that this sug- 
gested relation of cause and effect 
presupposes that acquired characteristics 
are the subject of inheritance; that is, 
that some accidental modification of a 
living being can be transmitted to the 
immediate descendants. For this there 
is absolutely no evidence in biology, and 
the whole problem of heredity, so com- 
plex in its details, would be wonderfully 
simplified if such expressions were true. 

It seems especially fortunate, then, 
that Dr. Reid should have written his 
book on heredity mainly for the mem- 
bers of the medical profession. As he 
says, little or no direct instruction in this 
important subject is given to medical 
students, and, in English at least, there 
does not exist even a text book on hered- 
ity to which they may refer. It is with the 
idea of supplying this unfortunate lacuna 
that his book has been written. There 
is no doubt that he has made an ex- 
tremely interesting and suggestive vol- 
ume. Most of the wonderful details of 
inheritance, of structure and _ instinct 
that are the very fairy tale of biology 
find their place in his treatment of the 
subject, and what he has written is evi- 
dently the result of wide reading and 
serious logical thinking with regard to 
the many intricate questions involved. 
At the same time his work is seldom 
technical, and will be nearly always 
readily intelligible even by those who are 
not familiar with the strictly biological 
terminology of the subject. 

In treating of heredity for physicians 
certain medical aspects of questions have 
been very naturally insisted on. The 
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facts of acquired immunity and conse- 
quent evolution against disease are used 
to make clear certain of the underlying 
principles of a correct theory of hered- 
ity. There is no doubt that after a time 
nations acquire a certain immunity to 
disease by exposure, and that, on the 
other hand, tribes and peoples like our 
Indians, and the South Sea Islanders, 
who have not been so exposed, fall ready 
and almost infallible victims even to. 
such comparatively mild diseases as 
measles and whooping cough. Even the 
severer diseases of civilization, such as 
tuberculosis and smallpox, rage with ex- 
cessive virulence among peoples that 
have riot hitherto been exposed to their 
ravages. 


Dr. Reid’s unflinching application to 
social problems of Weismann’s theory of 
the non-inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics has aroused a great deal of dis- 
ctission because some of his deductions 
cast grave doubts upon many of our 
sociological, educational and _philan- 
thropic methods. For example, he op- 
poses all prohibitive legislation on alco- 
holic liquor on the ground that the only 
safety is the acquired immunity of the 
race which comes from long “exposure” 
to alcohol, causing the extirpation of the 
drunkards by bringing them to early 
graves: 

“We have seen that just as all races undergo 
protective evolution against other stringently 
selective agents of elimination, so various races 
of mankind have undergone evolution against 
certain narcotics” [and] “are now happily in- 
jured by the presence of almost-unlimited sup- 
plies of alcohol (or other lethal narcotics). 
Nature, in effect, has carried on a great and 
successful scheme of temperance reform, but 
on lines opposite to those advocated by hu- 
man reformers. She has eliminated drunk- 
ards; temperance reformers propose to elim- 
nate drink.” 


Another of his paradoxical conclu- 
sions challenges the common opinion 
that a race degenerates by living in 
cities : 


“Country blood does not strengthen city 
blood. It weakens it, for it has been less thor- 
oly purged of weak elements. The 
history of civilization is, in effect, the history 
of the gradual evolution of the power to re- 
sist the lethal influences which surround the 
town dwellers. Slum life weakens in- 
dividuals exposed to it; but this + acquired 
weakness is not transmitted to offspring On 
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the contrary, owing to the increased elimina- 
tion of the unfit, slum life strengthens the 
race.” 

Js 


For Tourists in Great Britain 


WE are not a nation of walkers for 
walking’s sake; our trolley systems have 
spoiled us, and most of us are strangers 
to the wayside. To Wordsworth and 
his sister, a twenty to thirty mile walk 
was a mere bagatelle; yet only the other 
day we exclaimed marvellously because a 
college president went from New York 
to Princeton afoot. 

The literature of travel becomes much 
more vital when connected with personal 
interest. Who would not rather read 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals, than 
the most accurate matter-of-fact record 
of the Scotch Highlands, accounting for 
every stick and stone? And all this as a 
preamble to the statement that in the 
new volume belonging to the “Highways 
and Byways Series.” J. B. Firth’ has de- 
scribed sympathetically the Derbyshire 
country, so that he who walks may read. 
There are maps to point the roads, there 
are detailed scene pictures, there are pen 


drawings by Nelly Ericksen, done with 
feeling, but not with the delicacy of 
Joseph Pennell—and there are literary 
allusions that sprinkle the way with 
legendary and human interest—but above 
all, there is a style that stamps the book 
as more than a guide, yet takes nothing 


away from its usefulness. The author 
loves the region he describes. 

We are yet too young for our cities 
to realize their history; we tear down 
landmarks and put up new steel struc- 
tures in their stead. New York is a 
notable example, and it is whispered even 
in England, that trade is rapidly pro- 
ducing a new London. Mr. Hemstreet 
has, in his “Literary Landmarks of New 
York,” given us the city of Irving’s day, 
of Poe’s day—so changed from that of 
the present. But in such a book as 
Shakespeare’s London, written by Pro- 
fessor Stephenson, of Indiana University, 
the historical value is all in all to the 
tourist who attempts to trace the town 
of Queen Bess’s time. The streets are 
very faithfully detailed, and fact is sup- 

1 HigHwAys AND Byways In Derpysuire. By J. B. 
Firth, New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


? SHAKESPEARE’S Lonpon. By Henry Thew Steph- 
enson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00 net. 
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plemented by ample quotations from 
various writers. And for general read- 
ing interest. the chapters on the Eliza- 
bethans, the theatres, and taverns and 
tavern life, prove themselves of uncom- 
mon value. The volume is compact, and 
is intended more for the library than for 
the satchel. 

There is another way of taking a sec- 
tion of a country; by. applying the 
methods of Cuvier, in constructing that 
far-famed annual of his. This is what 
Gordon Home, in text and picture, has 
done in his The Evolution of an English 
Town’'—where he tells the story of Pick- 
ering in Yorkshire. We are carried from 
glacial times to 1905, while forest and 
vale are discussed, century by century, 
and legends are unfolded generation by 
generation. The book is one of student 
spirit, and tho Mr. Home is himself very 
close to the region he describes, the anti- 
quarian value overshadows the natural 
feeling and the sociological unity. The 
book commends itself to special readers 
more than to the general traveler. 

The historical perspective of Edinburgh 
is admirably given by Oliphant Smea- 
ton‘, who surveys the city from Arthur’s 
Seat to the Castle, and from King Edwin 
of the Seventh Century to King Edward 
of the Twentieth. Like all the other 
volumes of this “Medieval Towns 
Series,” the book is compact, compre- 
hensive and portable, and conveniently 
arranged in walks to points of historic, 
literary and ecclesiastical interest in the 
city and its environs. 

Yet in these several accounts we detect 
a happy departure; the tourist literature 
must, or ought to, create feeling as well 
as supply. fact, foster interest as well as 
meet utilitarian need. And these new 
books seem to do this. The interest in 
travel they create is a good influence, for 
the intimate knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries and strange peoples is in itself 
a liberal education. There has al- 
ways been discussion with us about re- 
ducing carfare from five to three cents. 
On our suburban lines, let us raise the 
fare exorbitantly in the hope of creating 
walkers. Then away with the dry-as- 
dust guide books! 

*Tue EvoLuTion oF aN ENGLIsH Town. 
don Home. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


*Tue Story or EpinsurcH. By Oliphant 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.20. 
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Third Series. By Paul 


Shelburne Essays. 
G. P. Putnam’s 


Elmer More. New York: 
Sons. $1.25. 

This new volume of literary studies, 
Originally published in the Alflantic 
Monthly, THe INDEPENDENT and the 
New York Evening Post, following so 
soon after the Second Series, gives rea- 
son for hoping that American literature 
may yet have twenty-seven volumes of 
Lundis to compare with Sainte-Beuve’s. 
In many respects Mr. More is of the 
same type of mind, and when we find in 
his essay on Sainte-Beuve the following 
passage on the importance of the work 
of the literary critic, as compared with 
the creative writer, we are justified in 
regarding as in some degree Mr. More’s 
apologia pro vita sua in devoting his tal- 
ents to criticism. 

“No stigma attaches to the work of the his- 
torian who recreates the political activities of 
an age, to a Gibbon who raises a vast bridge 
between the past and the present. Yet, cer- 
tainly, the best and most durable acts of man- 
kind are the ideals and emotions that go to 
make up its books; and to describe and judge 
the literature of a country, to pass under re- 
view a thousand systems and reveries, to point 
out the meaning of each, and so write the an- 
nals of the human spirit, to pluck out the heart 
of each man’s mystery and set it before the 
mind’s eye quivering with life—if this be not 
a labor of immense creative energy the word 
has no sense to my ears. We read and en- 
joy, and the past slips unceasingly from our 
memory. We are like the foolish peasant: the 
river of history rolls at our feet, and forever 
will roll, while we stand and wait. And then 
comes this magician, who speaks a word, and 
suddenly the current is stopped; who has 
power like the wizards of old to bid the tide 
turn back upon itself, and the past becomes to 
us as the present, and we are made the lords 


of time.” 

If Mr. More is able to realize his 
ideal of the high calling of the critic 
he will eventually be able to exert 
an influence on American literature like 
that of Brunetiére on French. His 
method is, however, very different from 
what Brunetiére’s professes to be, “im- 
personal, objective, scientific.” It is Mr. 
More’s personal austerity of mind which 
leads him, for example, to revolt at 
Browning’s glorification of the physical 
nature of man, and to hold that an un- 
cloistered nun like Christina Rossetti is 
a more normal type of womanhood than 
Mrs. Browning, with her frankly ex- 
pressed passion. The last essay in the 
book on the quest for something per- 
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manent in this universe of flux and 
change is of especial interest because it 
follows closely the lines of Karl Pear- 
son’s familiar argument in “The Gram- 
mar of Science,” yet he comes to a very 
different practical conclusion. 
ss 
Five Years in a Persian Town. By Napier 
Malcolm. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00. 
Mr. Malcolm does not profess to write 
a book of travels; but he has lived in 
Yezd, one of the most important cities of 
Central Persia, long enough to form an 
accurate conception of the character of 
the inhabitants and to study their man- 
ners and customs, their material organiza- 
tion and their social, economical and re- 
ligious life. He has done so with a thoro- 
ness that would have been impossible if 
he had to deal with a wider arena. The 
picture he draws of the Yezdi is not very 
flattering, and perhaps he is a little too 
much inclined to judge them according 
to European standards. But he has the 
seeing eye and the capacity to make us 
see what perhaps we might not have been 
able to see for ourselves if we had his ex- 
perience. There are some charming de- 
scriptions of the scenery and scenic sur- 
roundings of the city. Mr. Malcolm be- 
lieves that the peculiar landscape and at- 
mospheric effects of the desert in which 
Yezd is situated influence the character of 
the people. A keen, but quiet and unob- 
trusive, sense of the humorous aspects of 
things runs thru the author’s pictures of 
Yezdi life and enhance the attractiveness 
of the volume. 


td 

By V. L. Kellogg. New 
York: Holt & Co. pp. 673, 812 text 
figures, 13 colored plates. $5. 

In this book Professor Kellogg, of 
Stanford University, endeavors to pro- 
vide, in a single volume, a general sys- 
tematic account of all principal groups 


American Insects. 


of American insects, together with 
special accounts of their structure, func- 
tions, embryological development, meta- 
morphosis and their economical and en- 
vironmental (ecological) relations. The 
general principles of insect structure 
and function are set forth in the first 
three chapters, which the author strong- 
ly recommends to those readers who 
want to dip here and there into the ac- 
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counts of habits and kinds of insects 
given in later chapters. However, it is 
true that, open it at random, the book is 
“easy reading” and entertaining to one 
who has a general interest in insects. 
Following twelve chapters devoted to the 
description of American representatives 
of the various insect orders, there are 
interesting chapters on the relation of in- 
sects to flowers, colors and their uses, 
insects as carriers of diseases affecting 
man and certain domesticated animals, 
and notes on collecting and rearing in- 
sects. In short, it seems that nothing 
needed to make this a complete guide to 
the study of our American insects has 
been omitted. The style of the book is 
in general popular and adapted to the 
average intelligent reader. Technical 
terms are used when necessary, but they 
are fully explained in the text, with con- 
venient references in the index for the 
use of casual readers. American Insects 
will be useful to the enthusiastic ama- 
teur entomologist, who wants a general 
natural history of insects, to the library 
where a popular reference book is need- 
ed, and to the special laboratory of zo- 
ology and entomology. In this special 
library the book may well take its place 
beside the famous “Guide to the Study of 
Insects,” by the late Professor Packard, 
and the “Manual of Insects,” by Pro- 
fessor Comstock, of Cornell University, 
which for a number of recent years has 
been the standard reference volume for 
students of American insects. 


& 

Kipps. The Story of a Simple Soul. By H. 
G. Wells. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Was Mr. Wells ever a draper’s ap- 
prentice? He must have been, to get 
the intimate knowledge of the psychology 
of this species of human being, which 
he shows in “The Wheels of Chance” 
and this new novel. It is a picture of 
English life, with all its snobbery and 
conventionality, as seen thru the eyes of 
one of a despised class, who suddenly 
finds himself, like Christopher Sly, raised 
above his “proper station.” Kipps’s 
misery in the London hotel where, in 
spite of his newly acquired wealth, he 
felt the contempt of those around him, 
who all knew how to eat and what to 
wear, and where he could not maintain 
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his self-respect by the most lavish tip- 

ping, is vividly described in a chapter 

whetein humor and pathos are mingled, 
or rather combined, in a manner worthy 
of Dickens. The futile attempt of his 

wife, Ann the ex-housemaid, to build a 

little house and convenient for work, is 

one of many amusing incidents which 
show how impossible it is to have one’s 
own way in this world, even tho one has 
plenty of money. Doubtless they do 
things better in Utopia. Altho Mr. Wells 
has promised to stop making excursions 
into the future in his time machine, he 
has not dropped his interest in social 
questions, for the sharp satire, which 
underlies this amusing tale, shows that 
he is still the reformer. 

& 

Mount Desert. A History. By George E. 
Street. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50. 

Many who have visited the interesting 
island of Mount Desert, have wondered 
what the early history of that region 
might be. Most timely is this book by 
Dr. Street, which is the only history of 
the island ever written. The first colony 
in Mount Desert was established by the 
Jesuit priests at Somesville, in 1613, but 
was destroyed next year by the English. 
A century and a half passed before the 
first permanent settlers came from 
Massachusetts. In 1814 an attempt by 
the English to land and burn the ships, 
drawn up on the beach, was repulsed with 
heavy losses by the scanty but loval 
population. In recent years the island 
has become one of the favorite Summer 
resorts on our Atlantic Coast. The book 
is well illustrated with views of the island 
and contains also an excellent map. 


& 
Persons and Places. By Joel Benton. New 
York: Broadway Publishing Co. $1.25. 

“And did you once see Shelley plain?” 
is the constant demand of each genera- 
tion upon the preceding. It is this de- 
sire to form a living connection with dis- 
tinguished individuals that calls forth 
such reminiscences as these. Mr. Joel 
Benton came into casual contact with 
many people we want to know about— 
Emerson, Thoreau, Matthew Arnold, 
Horace Greeley, Barnum and Bryant— 
and he chats about them in a pleasant 
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way, tho without contributing anything 
very novel or important to our knowledge 


of these men. 
& 


Literary Notes 


Tue “Martineau Year Book,” published by J. 
H. West Co., Boston (75 cents), contains ex- 
tracts from the sermons of Dr. Martineau for 
every day in the year. 


....McClurg & Co., Chicago, are publishing 
a “Library of Standard Biographies” in light, 
convenient volumes at 50 cents each, in 
stamped red cloth binding. Recent issues are 
Agnes Strickland’s “Queen Elizabeth,” Lock- 
hart’s “Sir Walter Scott,” Carlyle’s “Oliver 
Cromwell” and Lockhart’s “Robert Burns.” 


.... Adirondack Murray, the apostle of out- 
door life, should not be forgotten now that 
his call to the wild is cbeyed by so many thou- 
sands. Mr. Harry V. Radford’s brief bio- 
graphical appreciation of the man and his 
work should therefore finda welcome. (Broad- 
way Publishing Co., New York. 50 cents.) 


....The announcement that Scribners have 
published a new edition of “Fisherman’s Luck,” 
by the Rev. Harry Van Dyke, is not startling 
news. Many editions have been coming out 
in the six years since it first appeared, and 
will continue to be published for an indefinite 
number of years to come, for it is one of the 
most charming books of outdoor life ever 
written. 


....Tourists in Italian art galleries generally 
find their chief deficiency is a lack of knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical history and legends, 
which prevents them from understanding and 
appreciating what they see. “Franciscan Le- 
gends in Italian Art,” by Emma Gurney Salter 
(Dutton, New York. $1.50), is very complete 
in its account of the Franciscan pictures in thé 
chambers and galleries of Italy. 


....“The Rulers of the South,” Marion Craw- 
ford’s delightful history of Southern Italy and 
Sicily, has been reprinted by the Macmillan 
Company, in one volume for $2.50, with the 
original illustrations and maps. It was first 
published in 1900, and reviewed in Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT in volume liii p. 677. Nothing has 
appeared since to displace it as the most read- 
able history of Southern Italy. 


....Stevenson lovers—and this term in- 
cludes all sensible people—will be glad to be 
reminded again of Scribner’s “Biographical 
Edition” of Stevenson’s complete works, with 
prefaces by Mrs. Stevenson. Three new vol- 
umes recently issued contain “The Wrong 
Box,” the strange adventures of a corpse, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Lloyd Osborne; 


“Complete Poems,” and “St. Ives,” his last 
and, as he thought, his greatest work, which 
is here completed by Mr. Quiller-Couch. These 
handy volumes are sold at $1.00 in cloth, or 
$1.25 in limp leathers. 


...-A book which we earnestly desire should 
have a large circulation is Frank Vizetelly’s 
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“The Preparation of Manuscripts for the 
Printer.” (Funk & Wagnall’s, New York, 75 
cents). It would save editors a great deal of 
trouble if the information it contains were 
more generally known to those who write. (An 
author would not have to make very many 
corrections in his proof sheets to find his bill 
for such avoidable changes amounts to a dozen 
times the price of his book.) We are glad to 
see that the author lays emphasis upon the 
recommendations of the American and British 
Philological Associations and United States 
Board of Geographical Names, to secure sim- 
pler and more uniform spelling. 


a 
Pebbles 


Bart HASWELL, who was married last 
week, came out on his front porch this morn- 
ing and kicked the dog twice. Is marriage a 
failure ?—Waitsburg (Mo.) Record. 


....A number of people were seated at a 
hotel table eating dinner. A man put cream 
on honey. “That’s a funny dish,” a woman 
said. “Well, if it’s funny,” the man replied, 
“let’s laugh.”—Atchison Globe. 


...-A man wished to sell a pig. So he wrote 
a bookseller, “I have an animal for sale, do 
you buy animals, and what do you give, and 
if you buy, how do you pay, in cash or trade, 
and do I pay the freight or do you? Answer 
quick as I have quoted the animal to five or 
six other dealers, and the one that will give 
the most takes the animal. Yours to com- 
mand. G. Wash. Spooks.” N. B. (By dealer). 
Note that he does not mention the animal by 
name. How tender hearted!—The American 
Grocer. 


....Once upon an evening dismal, 
I handed her a paroxysmal 
Kiss, and spoke her name baptismal, 
Spoke her name—it was Lenore; 
Ah, she was a scrumptious creature, 
Glib of tongue and fair of feature, 
But, alas! I couldn’t teach her, 
For she had been there before— 
And she winked at me and murmured, 
Murmured the one word: “Encore!” 
Only that—and nothing more. 
—Chicago News. 


....T he Bishop of Manchester, at the Epis- 
copal. Church Conference in Weymouth, Eng- 
land, last month, defending religious instruc- 
tion in the schools, and urging that it should 
be specific church teaching, solemnly warned 
his hearers that “fear of proselytism waters 
the weekly religious lesson down into the dry 
bones and dust of a somewhat hazy Jewish 
history.” That is rather more complicated 
than the prayer of an evangelist welcoming 
the first fruits of a revival: “We thank thee 
for this spark of grace. Water it, O Lord, 
water it.” But both these efforts were outdone 
by a political speaker warning the public 
against the imposition of heavier tariffs on im- 
ports, when he said, “If you don’t stop shear- 
ing the wool off the sheep that lays the golden 
egg, you'll pump it dry.”—Congregationalist. 
































A Further Hope for Russia 


WE still believe and hope the best for 
Russia. We still believe int Witte. We 
still believe that out of this horrible 
confusion, out of these warring factions, 
these riots and massacres, the young 
century presages liberty, political reor- 
ganization and peace. 

Why do we believe it? Partly because 
it is what we want to believe. We have 
faith that what ought to be, will be, if 
there can be half a chance for it. When 
a country is aroused the right has essen- 
tial force beyond its share of physical 
force. There is a general law of God 
that right shall prevail. Mightier even 
than the sword of Launcelot, is that of 
Galahad, “because his heart is pure.” 

And it looks as if the hour has come 
for the victory of liberty in Russia. This 
week has seen rapid progress. Last week 
we rejoiced to chronicle the announce- 
ment of representative constitutional 
government. This week we have to add, 
under the same compulsion of the peo- 
ple, amnesty for political prisoners and 
the full restoration of her ancient rights 
to Finland. Here again the Czar sub- 
mits to the clamorous will of his people. 
We believe—we choose to believe—that 
Witte does this willingly. Whether the 
Czar Nicholas does it willingly is no 
matter for consideration, because he has 
no will to be considered. Of course, the 
Grand Ducal cabal of corruptionists and 
enemies of all good are bitterly against 
it, and are fighting it all they can. We 
choose to believe that in this year of 
grace for Russia Liberty is stronger 
than Despotism. 

There are two extremes of antagon- 
ism to the present movement for con- 
stitutional government led by Witte. 
One is the party of Socialists, the radi- 
cals, guided by exiled patriots, who have 
no faith in Nicholas or Witte, who wish 
to overthrow the entire structure of 
monarchy and put in its place an abso- 
lute republic of their own making. They 
declare the constitution to be a coward’s 
pretense, and they resent and resist it 
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with violence and refuse to be pacified. 
On the other hand are the reactionaries, 
who trust in gatling guns when the 
policemen’s whips fail. They would rule 
by Trepoff. They are enraged at the con- 
cessions, and they join hands of violence 
with the radicals to discredit Witte’s 
whole policy. It is their cue to prove to 
the Czar that these concessions will not 
bring tranquillity, and tranquillity they 
will not have if they have to provoke up- 
risings and massacres to prevent it. In 
no other way is it easy to explain the 
disturbances in southern Russia. It is 
not so strange that in the Baku region 
the Moslems should attack the Ar- 
menians, but that in Odessa and Kishi- 
neff the mob should pillage and murder 
the Jews, was at first surprising. The 
Jews would be sure to be with the revo- 
lutionists, and ought to be safe from 
their associates. But here some one 
stirs up the mob to attack the Jews, and 
the police look on with pleasure; so that 
they seem to have had orders from 
above.. Those orders could not have 
come from Witte, who married a Jewess. 
They are believed to have come from 
the Grand Ducal officials, who still hold 
the offices and are slow to give up their 
power. So here are two extreme fac- 
tions opposed to peace, whose interest it 
is to keep the pot boiling, violence and 
murder in the centers of population; the 
one party that they may overthrow the 
dynasty, the other that they may restore 
its privileges and perquisites. 

Between them stands Witte, who 
seems to be the only man that has yet 
risen above the horizon. If the radicals 
had only developed a man they might 
have driven the Czar to Denmark. Or 
if one of the opulent Grand Dukes or 
any minister of theirs had shown any 
force equal to the emergency, he might 
have dominated the Czar and the situa- 
tion. But only Witte there is, who pos- 
sesses sense and will, the two elements 
that make a man. He knew enough to 
yield, and he, the man who knew not 
how to yield at Portsmouth, has known 
enough now to yield further. He had to 
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prove to the better and saner people 
that the Russian Reformation had come, 
the renascence of liberty. It took a 
brave man to create the constitution 
when it was almost too late; it took a 
brave man to accept immediately the 
verdict of the people that if he were in 
earnest in granting the constitution he 
must prove it by liberating the political 
prisoners and exilés; and he added to the 
proof by restoring her rights to Finland. 

With Witte will stand the middle 
class, the most influential, we believe 
and hope. They are putting an end to 
the strikes; they have set the railroads 
running. They are the ones who re- 
joiced and sang in the streets and filled 
the churches with joy when they first 
heard the great announcement. The 
next day the revolutionaries had their 
innings and tried to persuade the people 
that they could not trust the promises 
so often broken. Now, we believe, in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, the two 
cities which will decide the matter, peace 
seems to be returning, and there are sol- 
diers enough to prevent any such vio- 
lence as has killed a thousand men in 
Odessa. The provinces do not count 
for much, so long as the army finds no 
leader, such as seized thrones in the 
time of the Roman Empire. That would 
be civil war; but here it is only seditious 
violence, which will not disturb the two 
capitals, but only adds noise as ac- 
companiment to the tune which Witte 
sings. 

The people, we believe, will give these 
promises one more trial to learn if they 
will be kept. If within one month the 
promises are released; if elections to the 
duma are ordered on the basis of a gen- 
eral suffrage; if Trepoff is removed and 
a firm man with a gentle hand takes his 
place, and really allows freedom of the 
press, freedom of worship, freedom from 
arbitrary arrests; then the people of 
Russia will be content to leave the sem- 
blance of power in the feeble hands of 
the Czar. But woe to the Czar, and to 
Witte also, if the people have to rise 
again, and again use that now terrible 
weapon of the political strike, and fill the 
streets, and call the soldiers to fraternize 
with them, and send the last of the 
Romanoffs to end his peaceful days on 
a foreign shore. 
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More Martyrs in China 


But why were they killed? That is 
the question for us. 

It was chiefly a medical mission. Now 
hospitals are popular in China. The 
natives come to them in multitudes. 
Thousands had been treated in this hos- 
pital at Lién-Chan. There was no local 
ill will towards this hospital or these 
missionaries. We only have the first, 
most unsatisfactory reports of the occa- 
sion of this outbreak. One report has it 
that a female missionary tried to take an 
idol away from people that were wor- 
shipping it. Other reports are as im- 
probable as this. All we seem to know 
is that there was a great celebration in 
the city, which probably brought in a 
number of outside people of the turbu- 
lent sort, and in some way they were 
excited against the missionaries and the 
hospital ; that they attacked it and found 
there a skeleton used for instruction, and 
carried it into the street as a proof of 
the cruelties to Chinese practiced in the 
hospital. They then tried to kill the en- 
tire force of Americans. The mission- 
aries fled to a cave, and there five of 


‘them were taken and killed, and two 


others escaped, wounded, to the prefect’s 
house. One of those who escaped was 
Dr. Machle, who had lived peaceably as 
a medical missionary for thirty years, 
but his wife and daughter were killed; 
also the female physician, Dr. Chestnut, 
and the Rev. Mr. Peale and his wife. 
The buildings were destroyed. 

But, again, why were they killed? It 
is impossible to doubt that this was an 
ebullition, stirred up by fanatic patriot- 
ism, of the fresh outbreak against all 
Americans on account of our treatment 
of Chinese. A letter was received in this 
country from Mr. Peale, just after he 
had been killed, which anticipated 
trouble. He said: 


“The interest in the boycott is vital to the 
missionaries. Heretofore the Americans al- 
ways enjoyed special favor, and to fly the 
American flag meant protection; but it is dif- 
ferent now. No personal violence has been 
attempted, but the people are less cordial and 
more suspicious. People in China are not ask- 
ing that their coolies be allowed entrance into 
the States, but they only ask that the Ameri- 
cans cease treating the Chinese with contempt 
and allow her merchants and students the 
same privileges that other foreigners receive.” 
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This letter throws light on the matter. 
Some trifling affair was the excuse for 
the outbreak, but the occasion back of it 
was the general anger against the United 
States, expressed in the universal boy- 
cott, and aroused by the treatment which 
our United States laws and United States 
officials have given to respectable Chi- 
nese visiting this country. It is the San 
Francisco Sand Lots that are responsible 
for this massacre, and the politicians 
who are afraid of these political hood- 
lums. We are glad to recall that THE 
INDEPENDENT has from the beginning 
opposed and condemned the legislation 
which has had the approval of both par- 
ties. We have seen no reason why a 
yellow man should not have the same 
right to come here and work and live as 
has a German or an Englishman, nor 
any reason why a yellow man should be 
forbidden the privilege of American 
citizenship. On this matter we make no 
compromise, no concession. 

These five men and women were mur- 
dered by our American Congress. This 
boycott which is now costing our mer- 
chants so much was fomented by our 
American Congress. Every man who 
voted for exclusion and humiliating 
treatment of Chinese at our ports of en- 
try, and every delegate in national con- 
ventions who urged Congress to take this 
action, must accept his share in these 
murders and this boycott. We _ take 
none. 

This movement in China against 
America is no act of a minority; it rep- 
resents entire China, in all its ranks, pro- 
testing against a treatment which dis- 
honors the yellow race. The highest 


officers of the Chinese Court are in this 


matter, are with the common people. 
We ask our readers to read between the 
lines the following communication sent 
last August to the American Minister at 
Peking: 

“The Chinese merchants have full liberty to 
buy or refuse to buy American or other mer- 
chandise. Altho we have exhorted these mer- 
chants not to act as they have, our appeal has 
been without effect. We declare that this op- 
position is not directed by our Court, and we 
beg your noble Government not to charge us 
with it. We strongly desire that our Empire 
maintain friendly relations with your mighty 
Republic; and we earnestly pray that your 
generous President will interpret as liberally 
as possible the Chinese-American treaty rela- 
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tive to the immigration of Chinese laborers in 
America, in order that the Chinese-American 
commerce may remain prosperous. 

Thus the court officially acknowledges 
that it cannot prevent the boycott, and 
in the same breath says that it is justified. 
Thus the entire people, from top to bot- 
tom, are turned against this country. 
Not in China alone, but in Japan, Ton- 
kin and Cochin China the Chinese mer- 
chants have joined in the boycott. In 
China itself we hear of meetings called 
against the Americans even in small 
towns; of children running thru the 
streets and crying, “We will have no 
more American merchandise”; of a girl 
tearing off her garments on a public 
road because she learned that they were 
made of American stuff, and of placards 
against Americans affixed to the walls. 
And now comes the mischievous report 
that the Russians are charging that the 
boycott is organized by the Japanese so 
that they can drive out American com- 
petition. Meanwhile a Chinese writer in 
a native Tien-tsin paper congratulates 
his people that they “have shown them- 
selves so civil and courteous in their op- 
position to the prohibition of Chinese 
laborers in America.” We make no com- 
plaint of the civility or the justice of the 
Chinese boycott; but murder of Amer- 
icans is another thing, and our Govern- 
ment will take a strong course in the 
matter, as we did when, five years ago, 
American citizens were murdered in 
Paoting-fo. And yet we are ashamed 
before China for our country in this mat- 
ter. We have not been Christians. It 
is we that, by alien hands, have slain 
our own citizens. 


Economic Independence 


THE deepest feeling entering into the 
revolt of the people against “the money 
power” is the passionate love of every 
strong man and woman for independ- 


ence. Whatever circumstance or tradi- 
tion makes one human being the creature 
or “man” of another, arouses and should 
arouse the instincts of rebellion. 

To men and women of the right sort 
it seems incredible and intolerable that 
slavery, serfdom and ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny should have been destroyed thruout 
the civilized world, only to make way for 
an economic dependence, The man who is 
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induced by existing industrial conditions 
to ask for employment, or to work for a 
salary, at the pleasure of an economic su- 
perior may have chosen his lot, but he is 
free only as a man is free on an ocean 
steamer. More comforts he undoubtedly 
does have, but he is even less secure. 
And we have to face the fact that modern 
industrial evolution is forcing a larger 
and larger proportion of the productive 
population into economic dependence. 

Thus far in human history perfect eco- 
nomic independence has been enjoyed 
only by those individuals and communi- 
ties that have obtained their livelihood 
directly from nature. Fisherfolk, hunt- 
ers, pastoral communities and farmers 
owning the land that they till are in the 
strictest sense independent, so far as the 
economic life is concerned. Rarely have 
they been well-to-do. Nature has yielded 
them scant reward for much toil and 
brave daring. But they have been their 
Own masters. 

The desire for a more comfortable ex- 
istence moves the many, and visions of 
wealth allure the ambitious few, to at- 
Men 


tempt other ways of livelihood. 
with the instincts of the trader develop 
business enterprises and draw around 
them craftsmen and laborers to work for 


hire. For a time the business man is as 
independent, in most respects, as the 
woodsman or the yeoman farmer, while 
his employee has sold his birthright of 
independence for a pottage of gewgaws 
and conveniences. But sooner or later 
the business man himself, the employer, 
the entrepreneur, ceases to be economic- 
ally free. He finds that by his enterprise 
he has stimulated rivalry and built up 
busy towns and cities. These react upon 
him with resistless pressure. They sub- 
ject his operations to rules and restric- 
tions. He is told when, how and where 
he may trade. He is forced to combine 
with his competitors; to become a factor 
in a corporate whole. From that moment 
he is no more his own man than the wage 
earner is. He may any day be forced 
out of the very business that his own 
brain and enterprise have created. 

All this transformation has its good 
side. Combination and the division of 
labor increase productive power and 
material well-being. The necessity of 
“getting on” with one’s fellowmen de- 
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velops the social and moral sympathies. 
But these gains are hought at the price 
of an increasing subordination, and in- 
creasing uncertainty of employment. 

There are two possible ways of resist- 
ing the tendency toward economic de- 
pendence. One lies thru combination 
among those whose initative and security 
are endangered. It may be industrial or 
political. Sooner or later it becomes both 
industrial and political, and takes the 
form of a socialistic movement. The 
other way is the more radical program of 
a return to nature. 

The socialistic plan is now ascendant. 
It is making a tremendous appeal to 
hard-pressed millions in every civilized 
land. It seems to offer both inde- 
pendence and material well-being. Its 
promise is great, and much of its promise 
will be made good. But it has its unal- 
terable limitations. It can never restore 
full independence to the individual. By 
its very nature it demands a large absorp- 
tion of the individual in the mass. 

It is an interesting question, therefore, 
why there ‘s so little zest for the radical 
reassertion of independence thru a return 
to Nature. There still remain enormous 
areas of workable but unoccupied land 
on the earth’s surface, and the occupied 
land, not half tilled as yet, can be had for 
absurdly low prices. Why is there not 
a strong and swelling current of fearless, 
liberty-loving men from the dependent 
occupations into the great natural op- 
portunities for independent life? 

The trite answer to this question is, 
that “farming doesn’t pay.” Crops must 
be gotten to market, and the railroads 
and the middlemen, standing between the 
farmer and the consumer, absorb a large 
part of the husbandman’s product. Now, 
this answer, perfectly true from one 
point of view, is from another, and far 
more important point of view, not true 
at all. It is not necessary to send crops 
to a market. The pioneer settlers of the 
Atlantic coast, of the Mississippi basin, 
of the Pacific slope, did not depend upon 
markets. They were not robbed by 
middlemen or by transportation com- 
panies. They produced for their own 
consumption, and consumed what they 
produced. The prevalent belief that un- 
der such conditions there can be no di- 
vision of labor, no specialization, and, 
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therefore, no production beyond the bare 
necessities of life, is fallacious. In John 
Stuart Mill’s “Political Economy” there 
is an interesting account of the extended 
barter and division of labor in Swiss ag- 
ricultural communities that practically 
neither buy nor sell beyond the boun- 
daries of the Canton. Yet they enjoy 
not only abundance, but also substantial 
comfort. . Every mechanical craft is 
represented by its skilled artisans, every 
farmer exchanges produce with his 
neighbors. This is the home market idea 
and practice in its legitimate form. It is 
a spontaneous and natural co-operation 
“on the spot,” whereby producer and 
consumer are really brought together, 
and all middleman’s profits are saved. 

It is not therefore because of any ob- 
jective impossibility in the plan that 
thousands of economic dependents in 
modern industrial towns do not achieve 
independence thru the return to nature. 
It is because the imperious wish and the 
efficient will are lacking in themselves. 
They have lost the pioneering spirit of 
their forefathers. They have been de- 
pendents so long that they dread to act 
for themselves. They do not care enough 
about independence to enter upon a 
healthily strenuous life in order to get 
it. 

We have no great fear of the socialistic 
movement, and we anticipate that it will 
achieve much by way of restoring inde- 
pendence to the multitude. But we also 
believe that the socialistic movement itself 
will need to be chastened by forces of 
quite another sort, if it is not itself to be- 
come tyrannical. We should like to see 
it balanced by a strong and steady move- 
ment back to nature and the primitive in- 
dependence that life in immediate con- 
tact with nature insures. 


re) 
The Salt of the Earth 


THE stories of the lives of real men 
and women, which appear from time to 
time in THE INDEPENDENT, have, in 
many instances, been founded upon un- 
happy experiences. Apparently the au- 
thors choose to illustrate by the disap- 
pointments and hardships of their own 
lot the reason why the whole scheme of 
things is wrong. Reading the chronicles 
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of the women, the question is how they 
can possibly endure the martyrdon's they 
describe, as servants, or wives or even 
church workers. And it will be remem- 
bered that one man explained that he 
left the ministry in order to preserve his 
self-respect. There is nothing stimulat- 
ing in the contemplation of such exist- 
ences, no matter how much they appeal 
to our sympathies. It is not even 
healthy to wish to be like the best of 
them. One might wish to emulate the 
life of a hero, but it is morbid to want 
to become a martyr. 

But in this issue the “Story of a 
Handicapped Life” shows why things 
hold together in spite of the fact that 
so many people are unhappy, abused or 
discouraged. There is a heroic leaven 
among us, men and women who know 
the power of overcoming. And more 
particularly the story shows in what ele- 
ments the strength of the Methodist 
itinerancy really consists. A church 
composed of Bishops and prospective 
“great preachers” would not last from 
one General Conference to the next, be- 
cause there would not be enough “good 
appointments” to go around. This is no 
reflection upon the head lights of the 
Methodist Church, nor of any other 
Church. A bishop may be, and often is, 
as good as any other good man; but 
he has his peculiar limitations. He is 
not fitted by grace to travel a “one- 
horse” circuit composed of six churches 
on a salary of $150 a year. And nobody 
ever heard of one getting called to do 
such a thing. He may accomplish harder, 
greater things, but not that kind. It is 
only God who calls a man to the mis- 
sions and poor churches described by 
the author of “A Handicapped Life.” 
And no one but God can keep him in 
such service for twenty-eight years on an 
average salary of $380. He could have 
earned more money making brooms and 
escaped the hardships of the roads 
which lay between those “one hundred 
congregations.” 

But it is not what a man wins always 
that makes him great; it is what he can 
afford to miss. And this preacher has 
missed most of the glories of this pres- 
ent world. He has never had even the 
“hope of advancement” which’ stimu- 
lates many a man in the ministry to 
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study harder and preach better than he 
would have done otherwise. But since 
there was no high place for him to look 
forward tg occupying, he could afford 
to put his whole heart and mind in that 
“call” from just God. Doubtless he has 
enjoyed as many spiritual luxuries as 
any presiding elder he ever had. And 
he has been “a conservative in thought 
and faith.” That is to say, he has missed 
the intellectually titillating sensation of 
enduring faith by the rational process. 
And possibly he has some erroneous 
ideas about the Old Testament Script- 
ures. But what does that matter to a 
man who has discovered that “the men 
who have had largest influence with God 
and their fellows have been men who ad- 
hered steadfastly to the standard of 
faith’! Many a philosopher who knows 
everything else does not know that. 
And it is not what a man knows that 
counts for so much, but it is what he 
hopes for and what he believes in. 

He thinks he may have been “hindered 
in his work by his defective eyesight.” 
Really it was a great help, because he 
was thus enabled to travel cheerfully 


“the largest and hardest circuits,” when, 
if he had been less hindered by his mis- 
fortune, he might have been praying for 


“better appointments.” This same de- 
fective sight, he has been told, is the only 
thing that stood in the way of “promo- 
tion.” But it has “saved him from the 
envy and jealousy of other preachers.” 
Being human, preachers are subject, like 
other men, to these infirmities of dispo- 
sition; but it is especially fortunate to 
be delivered from their short-comings 
along this particular line; because, just 
to deceive themselves, preachers mix the 
finest kind of piety with their expressions 
of “envy and jealousy.” They are never 
so disinterested in their opinions, so 
charitable in their criticisms, so damag- 
ingly right in their judgments, as when 
they take a notion to fetch a brother min- 
ister back who succeeds in getting too 
far ahead in the ecclesiastical proces- 
sion. 

But returning to our friend with 
the blessed handicap. He imagines 
people have been kinder to him _ be- 
cause of his infirmity. It is aston- 
ishing how much good ~a blind man 
can find out akout his fellows in this 
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wicked world which others with better 
vision never discover. The stories that 
have been told in THE INDEPENDENT 
harrow the mind with the revelations 
they contain of cruelties inflicted by 
everybody from husbands to deacon pil- 
lars in the church; but here is a man 
who has had to live and bring up a family 
upon a pittance, who has- staggered 
blindly from one hard job to another be- 
cause his more able-sighted brethren had 
the advantage, and he knew that people 
have been kinder to him because of his 
infirmity! The point is, he belongs to 
the number of those elect, for whom all 
things work together for good. 

When God “calls” a man, he does not 
see an easy time even if he has good 
eyes; but there are compensations. If 
he holds “steadfastly to the standard of 
faith,” it is not such a terrible thing to 
be blind, and not to have much to eat, 
and to be obliged to wear cheap clothes. 
Hereafter he shall be fed on manna, he 
shall have vision of the heaven of 
heaven, and he shall have the wings to 
match. 

Finally this preacher’s life is excep- 
tional only in his lack of sight. There 
are thousands in the Methodist itiner- 
ancy and in the ministry of other 
Churches, and out of them, whose lives 
are as hard, whose hearts are as faith- 
ful, and who, being so abundantly blessed 
of God, have just as little to complain 
of. That is one of the evidences by the 
way of their high calling—they do not 
whine. It is the ambitious, clear-sighted 
ones, thinking they are not “promoted” 
fast enough, who are most likely to com- 
plain of injustice and a lack of appre- 
ciation. And of course the wayfaring 
disciples have their limitations, too. 
They do not know much except along 
the hidden way they have to go. Many- 
of them have never gotten proper con- 
trol over their religious emotions. Now 
and then one will shout over the con- 
version of a hardened sinner, for the 
same reason that his secular brother 
yells at a “political rally”’—because he is 
so informally glad. But no braver men 
are to be found in the battle-lines of this 
world than these shabby-looking, eager- 
faced preachers who serve backwoods 
churches, and no other class of men 
make as little fuss about being brave. 
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Salaried Daughters 


“How to “Keep the Boys on the 
Farm?” was a question much debated a 
few years ago. Many solutions were of- 
fered; none very adequate, if we may 
judge from the census returns of the 
growth of cities. “How to Keep the 
Girls in the Home?” is a very similar and 
more important problem now demand- 
ing attention. That it is desirable that a 
daughter should remain in her father’s 
house during that period of indefinite 
length that comes between the end of 
school life and the beginning of matri- 
mony is generally agreed. She is better 
protected there, physically and morally, 
and her parents feel that they have a 
right to her companionship, since they 
have, perhaps, deprived themselves of it 
for years while she was at school, and 
they must anticipate another and more 
complete separation in the course of the 
next few years. 

At the same time the feeling that leads 
the young woman to leave the home to 
seek economic independence is a normal 
and creditable one. Every adult, able- 
bodied and capable individual ought to 


earn his or her own living and in such a 


way as to realize it. No matter how use- 
ful a daughter is in the home she usually 
thinks, and usually not without reason, 
that her werk is not appreciated at its 
full value. To ask a father for money is 
as disagreeable as to ask a husband. If 
she earns it, she ought not to have to 
receive it as a gift. When we are young 
we clamor for justice; when we get older 
we are more humble and glad to be 
treated with generosity. The daughter in 
the home knows that she will receive the 
same treatment whether she is good 
natured and helpful or disagreeable and 
lazy, and who has an ethical nature so 
stout as to resist such a demoralizing in- 
fluence as this? 

At this period of her life, when she is 
most energetic and ambitious, and most 
needs work and responsibility, the young 
woman is either not given anything of 
importance to do, or receives no specific 
compensation for her indefinite and vol- 
untary services. Feeling that she is not 
appreciated or needed at home, she 
listens favorably to any young man who 
professes to appreciate her and declares 
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that he needs her. Or she is tempted by 
her talents into the professional study of 
art or music, not realizing that fingers 
that are nimble at the piano can usually 
be made more useful in other ways, and 
that she can exercise her gift for acting 
without going on the stage, in making 
herself agreeable when she is feeling 


* Cross. 


If there is nothing for the daughter 
to.do in the home except to amuse her- 
self, she had better get out of it as soon 
as possible. It must be acknowledged 
that household industries are being taken ~ 
away by the factories so fast that it is 
increasingly difficult to find really profit- 
able employment for women in the home. 
But in many cases where the daughter 
leaves home wholly or for the day to de 
teaching, typewriting, or other work in 
office, shop or factory, there is need of 
her work in the home, and often help 
has to be hired to take her place. 
In such cases, the daughter should be 
given a regular salary, approximately the 
equivalent of what she could earn out- 
side after making allowance for board, 
room rent and the numberless privileges 
a girl has in her father’s house. The 
salary should be at least equal to what 
would have te be paid for the same work 
if a stranger were called in to do it, and 
the duties should be as distinctly defined 
and as promptly and efficiently per- 
formed. This is a very different thing 
from an allowance without definite 
duties. 

We know of several families where 
this plan has worked successfully. In 
one instance the daughter, while unmar- 
ried, became a capable housekeeper and 
manager, buying all supplies and reliev- 
ing both parents of care and annoyance, 
for which she received a housekeeper’s 
wages at the end of every month..~ An- 
other, whose mother is an invalid, gets a 
weekly envelope containing the same 
amount that would have been paid a 
nurse. Both these salaried daughters 
were happy, contented and efficient, and 
each had a feeling of independence and 
self-reliance never to be attained under 
the “allowance” system or the usual hap- 
hazard appeal to father for money to 
gratify needs or whims. 

Her earnings the salaried daughter 
can use as she pleases, spending it for 
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her clothes, and in gifts, charity and 
pleasures. If she puts part of it in the 
savings bank, as she should, she provides 
her own dowry, just as many girls now 
do by outside work. This is a return in 
a novel way to the good old plan of prim- 
itive times, when no girl was eligible to 
marriage until she had a “hatching- 
chest,” full of linen and clothes of her 
own spinning, weaving and sewing. In 
those days daughters were thus given an 
opportunity to earn their own dowry in 
the home, altho they received no cash. 
Whether the work of the salaried daugh- 
ter be as housekeeper, nurse or social sec- 
retary, it is a better preparation for mar- 
ried life than most outside occupations. 
The plan does not in any way abrogate 
filial affection or its implied duties. 
Where a daughter stays at home from a 
sense of duty to her mother, the approval 
of a good conscience and the verbal rec- 
ognition of her value are not always sutf- 
ficient to alleviate the feeling of dissatis- 
faction and unrest caused by her desire to 
realize her economic entity. 

It is, after all, only a phase of the gen- 
eral difficulty that parents, and mothers 


especially, have in knowing that their 


children have grown up. Mothers are 
apt to try to prolong the little Lord 
Fauntleroy period as far as possible, and 
they keep their daughters in_ short 
dresses until they look like ostriches. It 
is a rare woman who can delegate re- 
sponsibility, even to hired help, and it is 
much harder for her to take her daugh- 
ter into partnership than it is for a father 
to take his son. 
Js 


Opening the Railway Books 


AFTER the admissions made last week 
by certain officers of railways and pri- 
vate car companies, and the refusal of 
other officers to answer the reasonable 
questions of the Commission, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any member of Congress 
can oppose legislation for an effective 
supervision of railway rates and prac- 
tices. 

The General Manager of one private 
car company which uses 4,550 cars, said 
that he had given rebates and was still 
giving them, because this was the com- 
mon practice of all corporations like his. 
The separate existence of his company 
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appears to be a kind of corporate fiction. 
The 4,550 cars are owned by the At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
Company, as to whose practices Mr. 
Paul Morton has testified. Both com- 
panies have the same president and are 
controlled by the same group of capi- 
talists. The cars move across the 
continent, from one ocean to the other, 
but the amazing claim is made that they 
are not engaged in interstate commerce, 
and that for this reason the Commission 
has no right to inquire whether the 
company that operates them is violating 
the law! 

By the Armour Car Lines, a company 
operating 12,500 cars, and moving them 
from one State to another, the same ex- 
traordinary claim was set up, and on 
account of it the President, Mr. Rob- 
bins, refused to answer the Commis- 
sion’s questions about this company’s 
business. Did the company give rebates 
or special low rates to Armour & Co.? 
No, he replied, but if it did, this was a 
“private matter,” as to which the Com- 
mission had no right to seek informa- 
tion. Questions about the company’s 
secret telegraphic code book (now in 
the possession of the Commission), con- 
taining instructions as to the giving of 
rebates, were resented with some indig- 
nation, Mr. Robbins not asserting that 
the book was a forgery, but complaining 
that it had been stolen from the com- 
pany’s office. And then the Atchison 
Company’s traffic manager declined to 
say whether that company had recently 
been a party to a pooling contract (in 
violation of law), or whether such a con- 
tract between it and other companies 
was still in force. 

It was a timely exhibition of the defi- 
ant attitude of those whose transporta- 
tion business the Government seeks to 
control in the interests of justice. This 
claim of the great car lines that they are 
not under Federal jurisdiction seems to 
us to be an absurd one. But if there is 
any legal foundation for it, a bill sub- 
jecting them to the Commission’s super- 
vision should be passed by unanimous 
vote in the first week of the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

There should be no delay about extend- 
ing the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
all such lines, all incorporated side-tracks 
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and private terminals, and all other de- 
vices by which the requirements of exist- 
ing laws may be evaded and unjust dis- 
crimination may be concealed. It is by 
means of such devices that a few men 
have been unjustly enriched at the ex- 
pense of many competitors and the pub- 
lic. . 
But after every device of this kind, and 
every subsidiary corporation engaged in 
interstate transportation shall have been 
surely placed under Federal authority, 
how shall the rate discrimination now 
concealed (except when admitted by the 
officers who are guilty of practicing it) 
be prevented? It must first be detected. 
lf the Commission be empowered to sub- 
stitute one general and published rate for 
another challenged and found to be un- 
reasonable, this will not enable it to as- 
certain whether its substituted rate, or 
any other, is reduced secretly for the 
benefit of one or more favored shippers. 
How could the Commission have found 
out that these rebates were being paid on 
the Atchison road, if General Manager 
Leads had not told about them, last week, 
on the witness stand? 

Only by examination of the railway 


companies’ books can the information be 


obtained. This we pointed out in THE 
INDEPENDENT last year, and now provi- 
sion for such examination is to be made 
in the bill which the supporters of the 
President’s policy will ask Congress to 
pass. ‘We want Government auditors 
who can go into the railroad offices and 
find out from the books whether they are 
discriminating,” said President Stickney 
six weeks ago. He is a railway officer of 
thirty-five years’ experience. At Raleigh 
three weeks ago President Roosevelt 
said : 

“I hope that by law power will be conferred 
upon representatives of the Government ca- 
pable of performing the duty of public account- 
ants, carefully to examine into the books of 
railroads, when so ordered by the Commission, 
which should itself have power to prescribe 
what books, and what books only, should be 
kept by railroads. If there is in the minds of 
the Commission any suspicion that a certain 
railroad is in any shape or way giving rebates 
or behaving improperly, I wish the Commis- 
sion to have power as a matter of right, not 
as a matter of favor, to make a full and ex- 
haustive investigation of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the railroad, so that any violation 
or evasion of the law may be detected.” 


No part of the new rate bill which 
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Congress will be asked to pass will be of 
greater importance than the section em- 
bodying the provisions thus recom- 
mended by the President. It will have 
greater practical value than the section 
empowering the Commission to sub- 
stitute a maximum rate in place of one 
challenged and found to be unreasonable. 
Such a grant of power would not enable 
the Commission to reach and suppress 
the greatest of railway evils, which is 
unjust and unlawful favoritism in freight 
charges. Only by expert and searching 
official inspection of the accounts can the 
laws which forbid such favoritism be in- 


forced. 
& 


The Inter-Church Conference 


THE great Conference for Federation 
will meet in this city next week. It is 
pregnant of more good for our Christian 
Churches than any other religious meet- 
ing ever held in this country. We have 
had great meetings, such as the Interna- 
tional Evangelical Alliance over thirty 
years ago, or the International Mission- 
ary Conference three years ago; and we 
have had great meetings of the Pan-Pres- 
byterian, Pan-Methodist and Pan-Con- 
gregational bodies, but those were limited 
in their interest and scope. But this 
Conference includes the representatives, 
some five hundred of them, appointed by 
the national bodies of our principal de- 
nominations, representing eighteen mil- 
lion communicants. The largeness of 
such an embracing constituency is most 
impressive. 

And what will this Conference seek 
to do? 

While doing its business and preparing 
a plan for wide fellowship it will hold 
public meetings for eight days, at which 
the most representative men of these 
denominations will take part. They 
will reach the great public, and will 
show the need and value of union in 
Christian life and work, both for the 
Church itself and for the State. This is 
something for immediate popular effect. 
It calls attention to the importance of the 
union in some form of the dissevered 
branches of the Church. 

But the chief work of the Confer>nce 
will be its decision as to the organization 
of a permanent Federation of our Prot- 
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estant Churches. We need a visible bond 
of union between them. They should be 
brought together, formally, officially, as 
one solid body, for the influence they may 
exert and the work they have to do. It 
is said to be a serious question now 
whether the Christian Church has lost its 
influence in the world. We do not be- 
lieve it has. We believe that it never 
had more power than now. But a good 
part of that influence is dissipated. When 
we consider the sad exposures of the last 
year in public life in St. Louis, in Phila- 
delphia, in New York, involving great 
financial institutions controlled by many 
church members, as well as in political 
life, we begin to wonder if we are not 
mistaken in supposing that the Church 
can control the moral tone of the com- 
munity. We need to bring the total re- 
ligious power of the country to bear on 
the great problems that are before us, and 
which not only concern the comity of de- 
nominations and the conversion of the 
world, but the moral quality of our whole 
community. What the several denomi- 
nations attempt to do raggedly and dis- 
cordantly, they can plan to do harmoni- 
ously and far more effectively by feder- 
ated fellowship in the nation and in 
their several localities. Such a work 
is well worth an attempt, and we be- 
lieve it will succeed and accomplish 
great results. 


a 


. We welcome Sir Cas- 
ay ar Purdon Clarke, no 
Purdon Clarke P Peg 2 
onger as a British knight, 
but as an intending American citizen, 
and Director of our great Metropolitan 
Museum. The museum has had a splen- 
did history under General di Cesnola; 
it will have a greater one under Sir 
Purdon. General di Cesnola was by 
habit and taste a collector; Sir Purdon 
is an educator. General di Cesnola 
brought together a great collection, of 
course not balanced and even—that 
could not be in the beginning, and de- 
pending on gifts—a show place to the 
admiring multitude. Sir Purdon will 
make it a school of both arts and crafts. 
It will do what South Kensington has 
done for British instruction, and what 
Professor Ives has best done in this 
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country in the St. Louis Museum. And 
yet we do not anticipate that he will fail 
to see the value of the historical side of 
our museum. For we do not yet divorce 
the department of instruction from that 
of history and archeology, as South 
Kensington is divorced from the British 
Museum. The extension of the build- 
ing will give room for both. We do not 
want to have Egypt and Greece supply 
us simply with models of architecture 
and sculpture for present day use. The 
museum begins its new career with the 
first number of a quarterly Bulletin, 
which will describe important additions, 
and explain how the museum can be 
made to serve the public. 


a 


We publish this week an 
article which outlines 
some of the _ evidence 
presented to the commission appointed 
by the King of Belgium to investigate 
the alleged horrible cruelties inflicted by 
the Government of the Kongo Free 
State. During the week we have the 
cabled account of the report made by 
the commission. It was appointed to 
gloss over everything as far as possible, 
and it has done so; but it has been 
obliged to recognize some cruelties in- 
flicted, but not, it is careful to say, by 
white men, but by native soldiers. But 
these soldiers were appointed and di- 
rected by white men. Some reforms are 
recommended of evils that could not be 
denied. An attempt is made to dis- 
credit the testimony of prejudiced mis- 
sionaries. But who else is there to take 
the side of the natives if not the mission- 
aries? We now look to see what the 
British and other Governments will do 
which are responsible for recognizing the 
Kongo Free State, and which have a 
duty to see to it that the conditions are 
fulfilled. We fail to see what right the 
King of the Belgians has to come into 
the country of these natives and, under 
pretext of keeping order, compel every 
native to pay a heavy rubber tax or labor 
tax, such as the commission approves. 
The Belgian rule has been a horrible dis- 
grace which discredits Christian civili- 
zation. It is no improvement on pa- 
ganism. 


The Kongo 
Investigation 





Insurance 


The Dryden Inquiry 


SENATOR DRYDEN, of New Jersey, the 


president of the Prudential Insurance 


Company, has submitted four questions 
relating to Federal supervision. We 
subjoin the inquiries, with such replies 
as express our opinions: 

Q. 1. Do you endorse the suggestion 
of President Roosevelt, that insurance 
companies engaged in interstate insur- 
ance business should be regulated and 
brought under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government? 

A. No, unless that means Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of all in- 
surance, for which we are not yet ready. 

Q. 2. Do you hold the insurance busi- 
ness to be a national rather than a local 
interest, and properly entitled to the 
solicitude and care of the National Gov- 
ernment? 

A. The question is complex, its terms 
irrelevant. Insurance in this country is 
a business carried on by private corpor- 
ations created under the laws of the sev- 
eral States. It is not of more interest, 
locally or ‘nationally, than any other 
business and, therefore, not more “en- 
titled to the solicitude and care of the 
National Government.” As a sociologi- 
cal institution, however, it should be of 
universal interest. 

Q. 3. As a matter of personal opinion, 
do you hold the business of insurance to 
be commerce, or an integral and indis- 
pensable element of commerce, in the 
sense in which this term is used in every- 
day language? 

A. Particularly “in the sense in which 
this term [commerce] is used in every- 
day language,” insurance is neither an 
integral, nor an indispensable, element of 
it. The common acceptation of the term 
embraces the handling, buying, selling 
and exchanging of tangible commodities. 
Insurance is not a commodity. It is a 
system of contracts, providing, in a more 
or less scientific manner, for the equitable 
distribution of losses. In “Hooper vs. 
California,” and in “New York Life vs. 
Cravens,” the United States Supreme 
Court went so far as to declare that not 
only was insurance not commerce, but 
that “the contract of insurance is not an 
instrumentality of commerce.” In “Nut- 


ting vs. Massachusetts,” marine insur- 
ance is described as ‘“‘a mere incident of 
commercial intercourse.” 

Q. 4. Are you in any way apprehen- 
sive that it would be inexpedient or inad- 
visable to increase the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to the extent implied in 
the regulation of insurance by Congress? 

A. Yes. It could eventuate in the sub- 
version of popular liberty by centralizing 
in the control of a few individuals not di- 
rectly responsible to the people the vast 
wealth accumulated by policy holders. 
The net result of increasing the power of 
the Federal Government in this direction 
would probably be to render impregnable 
the positions and power of a compara- 
tively small number of men in the insur- 
ance business who would co-operate in 
controlling the Federal Bureau, just as 
they have controlled, during a long series 
of years the insurance commissioners 
and legislatures of certain States. The 
strength of the present system of State 
supervision lies in the fact that the super- 
visory power is wielded by fifty State 
officials whose terms of office are con- 
stantly expiring. Finally, we are not 
aware that there is any concerted demand 
on the part of the policy holders of the 
United States for Federal supervision of 
insurance. P 


Some of the Largest Fires in 
This Country 


Tue following interesting and highly 
instructive table has been compiled by 


The Insurance Agent. A glance at the 
figures entering into it will show that 
the conflagration hazard is ever present 
as a possibility. It certainly is a factor 
to be carefully considered in the fine art 
of rate-making: 


Loss. 
15,000,006 


Pittsburg, Pa 

San Francisco, Cal 
Chicago, Ill 
Boston, Mass 
Seattle, 

Boston, Mass 


Ottawa and Hull, Can 
Jackson, Fla 
Paterson, N. 
Baltimore, Md 
Toronto, C: 





Financial 


To Avert a Trade War 


GERMANY desires to make a new treaty 
of commercial reciprocity with this coun- 
try. Unless one is made before March 
next, Our export trade with Germany will 
not only be subjected to heavy new taxes 
but also be exposed to depressing com- 
petition with the exports of several other 
countries which will enjoy preferential 
tariff rates. Germany's new tariff will 
go into effect in March. It consists of 
maximum and minimum rates, and the 
latter are granted to seven Continental 
countries, with which, in connection with 
the new general tariff legislation, Ger- 
many has made reciprocal agreements. 
Even in the lower of the two schedules 
the duties upon our chief exports to Ger- 
many, and notably upon agricultural 


products, are considerably higher than 
those now imposed. But only by means 
of a new treaty of reciprocity can we ob- 
tain these rates for our products. If 
there be no such treaty, the higher rates, 


in many instances prohibitive, will be im- 
posed. 

The German Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, under the instructions of Prince Von 
Buelow, formally gave notice to Secre- 
tary Root, last week, that he was ready 
to negotiate a treaty, and the Prince has 
given to the press a long statement, say- 
ing that he desires to reach an agree- 
ment. The Secretary will try to find out 
what kind of a treaty, if any, the Senate 
would accept. In all probability the Sen- 
ate will not grant such concessions as 
Germany will demand. But if our prod- 
ucts are excluded from Germany by the 
very high duties of the new maximum 
schedules, Congress may retaliate. In 
that case the two countries would be in- 
volved in a tariff war. 

Such a war ought to be avoided, but 
certain German economic writers, among 
them Prof. Julius Wolf, of Breslau, err 
in asserting that it would be far more in- 
jurious to this country than to Germany. 
Our exports to Germany last year were 
$214,000,000, of which $194,000,000 rep- 
resent food in various forms and the raw 
materials of manufacturers, including 
$109,000,000 worth of raw cotton. On 
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the other hand, our imports from Ger- 
many were only $109,000,000, distributed 
over a large field of production. The 
$27,000,000 worth of raw materials and 
the $76,000,000 worth of manufactures 
we could obtain elsewhere with little in- 
convenience and possibly at no greater 
cost. But the exclusion from Germany 
of our cotton, breadstuffs and provisions 
would be extremely inconvenient to Ger- 
man manufacturers and the German 
people. Still, we should strive to preveni 
a tariff war, for we should surely suffer 
in some degree during the progress of it, 
and it would embitter our relations with 
Germany, and possibly with other coun- 
tries. Prince Von Buelow suggests that 
an agreement might quickly be reached 
by a mixed commission composed of ten 
competent men from each country. It is 
a suggestion that deserves consideration 
at Washington. 


Financial Items 


CAPITAL invested in Southern cot- 
ton mills amounts now to $225,000,000, 
against $60,000,000 in 1890, and $21,- 
000,000 in I88o. 

....since the passage of the supple- 
mental national bank act of March 14th, 
1900, 2,702 national banks have been in- 
corporated. During the same period the 
authorized capital has been increased by 
$195,717,000, and the outstanding circu- 
lation by $270,005,000. There are now 
5.858 national banks. 


....Net earnings of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the quarter ending 
with September were $31,240,582, against 
$30,305,000 in the second quarter of the 
year, and $23,025,000 in the first. In 
the corresponding quarter of 1904 they 
were only $18,773,000. Unfilled orders 
on hand October Ist were for 5,865,377 
tons, a quantity which breaks the record. 

....Dividends announced: 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. (Preferred), 1%4 
per cent., payable November 15th. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (ist Preferred), 
$2.29 per share, payable November Ist. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (1st Preferred), 2 
per cent., payable October 3Ist. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (2nd Preferred), 
$1.50 per share, payable October 31st. 
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ThePrecious Metals 
In Copper Ores 


the SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY is producing 
copper in constantly increasing quantities and the gold 
and silver in the ores pays the entire cost of production. 
The copper is a by product and costs nothing. With the 
exception of the George A. Treadwell Mining Company 
there is no other large copper producer in the world of 
vhich this can be said. 

Che importance of this precious metal product is easy 
to be seen. he present dear copper market is sure to 
be followed by a period of cheap copper. Many pro- 
ducers are now making copper at a cost of twelve cents 
a pound. They can sell it at seventeen cents at a good 
profit and pay handsome dividends, but when copper falls 
to ten or eleven cents, they will have to draw on their 
surplus or put up their shutters to escape bankruptcy. 

The SAN LUIS can make money and pay dividends 
whatever the price of copper may be. It can give away 
its copper without putting up its shutters. 

There is no investment that pays so well to-day as a 
copper investment, but in making your choice among the 
coppers, take the one that has enough gold and silver in 
its ores to pay the cost of production so that the copper 
is ALL profit. 

fo provide funds to increase its equipment and open 
new mines so as to vastly increase its production and its 
profits, the SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY is offering 
for sale the balance of its Treasury stock. Experienced 
and successful investors believe it to be the best invest- 
ment on the market to-day. 





Prices will be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 


27 William Street, New York. 
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Investors seeking a little larger return on their 
money than 3 or 4%, while being assured that their 
savings are in safe, careful hands, will be inter- 
ested in the ‘‘Certificate’’ Plan devised, simplified 
and perfected as a result of wide experience by the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


Established 12 years, our business has steadily 
progressed, and during this time our Company has 
earned a reputation for reliability and prompt deal- 
ing not surpassed by any institution of its kind. 
Our business is conducted under the supervision of 
the New York Banking Department, by whom it is 
examined each year. 

We have never paid less than 5% 
per year on savings entrusted to our care, distribu- 
ting to holders of our certificates profits amounting 
to nearly three-quarters of a million dollars, while 
materially adding to our surplus. 

Our business is conducted under 

NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 


by whom it is examined each year. 


Your Savings 

will Barn 5% Per Year 
for every day in our care. 

Remitted semi-annually or compounded. 

Your money always subject to your control if de- 
sired for other purposes. Start any time—with- 
draw at your pleasure. - 

Full particulars with letters of endorsement re- 

ceived from all over the country will 

be sent to anyone interested. WRITE 
TO-DAY. 

Assets - - - - $1,750,000 

Surplus and Profit - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 


19 Times Bidg., New York City 





Wool, being a non-conductor, 
preserves to the body its normal 
amount of electricity, instead of 
catrying it off and enfeebling the 
body, as other fabrics do. Hence 
the invigorating effect of an all- 
wool underwear. Of course the 
best effects are obtained only from 
the best wool, and that, as every 

one knows, is “‘ Jaeger.’’ 


Catalogue explains everything, 
Free, with samples. 








Dr. Jaeger’s 8. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores : 
New York ; 306 Fifth Avenue, 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston ; 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. : 1510 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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TELEPHONE 


THE HOME 


Have you considered the advan- 
tage of having a telephone in your 
home? 

Do you know that the quickest way 
to summon aid, in case of fire, bur- 
glary, accident, sudden illness, is by 
telephone? 

Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your market- 
ing, that it will make or postpone 
appointments, will run your errands, 
talk with your friends? 

Residence Telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost of 
only $3.75 per month. 

Call any of below offices for full informa- 
tion. 


New York Telephone Co. 
: 15 Dey St. 


Contract Offices: Telephone: 

15 Dey St. - go1o Cortlandt 
111 W. 38th St. - 9040-38th 

23 E. soth St. 9041 Plaza 

220 W. 124th St. 9000 Morningside 
616 E. zsoth St. 9020 Melrose 
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Tous, Cans poro™ 


The idea that an inferior class of people patron- 
ize the tourist sleepers is an error. On many 
trips only the best class of travelers are 
found. They are merely men and women 
of good sense who would rather travel 


TO CALIFORNIA 


in this manner and savea snug sum of 
money to be used elsewhere. It is begin- 
ning to be understood that it is by no means 
necessary to spend a large sum of money 
in order to enjoy a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


If you cross the continent in one of the tourist 
sleepers of the 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


You will enjoy your trip and save considerable money 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 
ing. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


[EwIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 
China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House-cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 


135 West Forty-first St.. New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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RESTORES EYESIGHT 


‘*Actina,’’ a Marvelous Discovery that Cures Afflictions 
of the Eye Without Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or probing the 
eye for disease. There is no risk or experimenting, as hun- 
dreds of people have been cured of failing eyesight, cata- 

racts, granulated lids and other af- 
flictions of the eye through this 
grand discovery, when eminent oc- 
ulists termed the cases incurable. 
= Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘Actina removed cataracts 
from both my eyes. I can read well 
without glasses. Am 65 years old.”’ 
Robert Baker, 80 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., writes: ‘I should have 
been blind had I not used Actina.”’ 

‘‘Actina”’ is sent on trial postpaid. If you will send your 
name and address to the New York & London Electric As- 
sociation, Dept. 53B, 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
you will receive free a valuable book, Prof. Wilson’s 
Treatise on Disease, and you can rest assured that your 
eyesight and hearing will be restored, no matter how 
many failures you nave experienced, 
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THE NEW Fast 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED DAILY TRAIN 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


HE new Pullman drawing room and private com- 
partment sleeping cars between Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland on the Overland Limited via 

the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line are 
especially adapted to the needs of the transcontinental 
journey. 

Each car provides standard sections, private com- 
partments and drawing room, (compartment and drawing 
room singly or en suite). The toilet conveniences are 
especially ample, the interior decorations are rich and 
pleasing, the brilliant electric lighting includes individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in each berth, 
compartment and drawing room. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car service and 
composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, 
Booklovers library and handsome observation parlor 

; complete the equipment of the most 

luxurious train in the world, leaving 
Chicago 8.00 pm daily, over the only 
double track railway between Chicago 
and the Missouri River. Less than 
three days to the Coast. 

All Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line. Send four cents 
in stamps for descriptive booklets. 

W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Talking Points for 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 


Here are a few reasons why you want Tue Four- 
Track News on the reading table in your home. 
Look them over, think them over—then send for a 
sample copy and see if you don’t think THe Fovur- 
Track News is worth $1.00 a year to yourself and 
your family. 

Its scope is confined to no geographical section; the 
world is its field. 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It’s different. ’ 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational value 
to every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as well 
as to the children. 

It is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable articles 
and superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year; Foreign Countries, $1.50; 
at News-stands, 10 Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents will 


cost you nothing. Send your address and two refer-. 


ences to Georce H. Dantets, Publisher, Room No. 33, 
7 East 42d St., New York. 











The salt breath ef the sea brings health. 


GALEN HALL 


OTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every 
convenience and half an acre of Curative Baths. Booklet 
L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


~$T. DENIS 
Hotels MARTINIQUE 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Martinique 


Broadway and 33d St., Entrance on 33d St. 


A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
teased by us, and you will find the same refinement, home 
comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
$1.50 per day and up. European plan. Rooms with bath. 
$2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Prons. 




















Notice of Removal 




















Messrs. Frederick Keppel 
& Co. beg leave to announce 
their removal to their new 
building, 4 East 39th Street; 
one door from Fifth Ave- 


nue, and opposite the Union 


League Club 


New York, November Ist, 1905. 
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==] BROWN’S 


"|FAMOUS 


PICTURES 


Reproduction of fam- 
ous paintings by old 
and modern masters. 
2,200 subjects in Black 
and White or Sepia. 
Size, 5%4x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 
Our new 48-page cata- 
log, with 1,000 small 
illustrations and two 
sample pictures, sent 
for 2-ct. stamp. Col- 
ored pictures of birds. 
Size, 7x9. 700 sub- 
jects. Sample and cata- 
log for 2-ct. stamp. 


George P. Brown & Co. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 





OLD FASHIONED FARE 


Hot Biscuits, Griddle-Cakes, Pies and 
Puddings 


The food that made the fathers strong is some- 
times unfit for the children under the new con- 
ditions that our changing civilization is constantly 
bringing in. One of Mr. Bryan’s neighbors in 
the great State of Nebraska writes: Sat 

“T was raised in the South, where hot biscuits, 
griddle-cakes, pies and puddings are eaten at al- 
most every meal, and by the time I located in 
Nebraska I found myself a sufferer from inees 
tion and its attendant ills—distress and pains after 
meals, an almost constant headache, dull, heavy 
sleepiness by day and sleeplessness at night, loss 
of flesh, impaired memory, etc., etc. 

“TI was rapidly becoming incapacitated for busi- 
ness, when a valued friend suggested a change in 


my diet, the abandonment of heavy, rich stuff and 





the use of Grape-Nuts food. I followed the good 








advice and shall always be thankful that I did so. 

“Whatever may be the experience of others, 

the beneficial effects of the change were apparent 

in my case almost immediately. My stomach, 

which had rejected other food for so long, took to 

Grape-Nuts most kindly; in a day or two my head- 

ache was gone, I began to sleep healthfully and be- 

fore a week was out the scales showed that my 

lost weight was coming back. My memory was 

restored with the renewed vigor that I felt in 

body ant pund. For three nee now Grape-Nuts 

00 as kept me in prime condition, and I pro- 
on a photograph is a guarantee pose it shall for the rest of my days. , 

of excellence and of permanence. “And by the way, my.2% year old baby is as 


S ae * _——- Poe I om ainwe, insists on 
tudio a 935 Broadway aving it. It keeps her as hea a earty_as 
New York 





they make them.” Name given Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. There’s a_reason. 

Read the little book “The Road to Wellville” 
in pkgs. 























Back Space Key 
Saves '4 the Time 


Uiitoeaninik 


GMORE, TYPEWRITER FeaTuREs 


Line-writer and 
pointer find the 
place—No guessing. 
Speed escapement— 
Fast work and no “ pil- 

ing up.” 
Justifier—To rewrite a 
word instead of a whole 
BB | sore" r Heavy manifolder—Clear car- 

bon copies. 


Instantly interchangeable printing 
cylinders. 


Ball-bearings give easy action and re- 
duce friction, which is wear. 


Main Office: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Write us for name of 
dealer in your town 
who sells 


—Fs : -> 


C ; 


mm | 


The only safe can to have in 
your cellar for furnace ashes. 


Absolutely fire-proof—made of corrugated steel, 
close-fitting lid. Bottom of can is above the floor ; 
rests on rim only. By far the most economical can 
for you to buy. First cost may be a little more, but 
Witt’s will last longer than two of any other can. 


Known by “‘ Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid and bottom. 
THREE SIZES: No. 1—1534x 25 in., No. 2—18x25 in., No. 3—2034x25 in. 


Witt’s Pail (5 and 7 gal.) for ashes and garbage. 


Witt’s Cans and Pails are sold on approval, and not one 
has ever been returned by the purchaser. Write us. 


THE WITT CORNICE CoO., Dept.3, Cincinnati, O. 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
B E § T iL U GG AG E r Estaplished + $f 
naneaia ane Chester Billings & 
- oUCH & Son 
 ¢ Es | Successors to 
Ses Oritzce R aL? Randel, Baremore & Billings 
— ics? Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
CTs 161 BROADWAY. Importers of 
Precious Stones and Pearls 
Billings Court, Fifth Ave. 
at Thirty-fourth St. 


ct 
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What!ls Daus’ Tip-Top? 
. TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
4p 3 best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 
typewritten original, we will ship com- 
plete duplicator cap size, without de- 
posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 

Price $1.50, less trade dis- 
= count of 331-3 per cent., or $5 net 

THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, - New York City. 























TAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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After nearly 70 years—using every 
effort—disregarding every expense—we 
are convinced that no better 


RANGE or 
FURNACE 


could be made—for durability, reliabil- 
ity, economy and a giver of general 
satisfaction—than the 


Bay State 


You can, by a brief inspection, be con- 
vinced of the superiority of the Bay 
State over all other makes. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 





PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL SOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin 2 Co., New York. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magasine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 

8 Second- ines Mail Matter. 
Terms of subsoription, ble in advance, one year $32.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage 2 any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 














FINANCIAL 





ORGANIZED 1856. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK of NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus. $10,000,000 
RICHARD DELAF IBLD, Pr Pres’t; STUY VESANT FISH. 


LD 
ss’t Cashier; FREDERICK 0. 0 
. MAIN, Ass’t Cashier: MAURICE H. EWER, 


h T. Moore. 8 eae Fish, George 
Hoyt, W. Rockhill 
, Francis R. 


ent ie Guggenheim, John EB. Borne, Lewis 


Cass Ledyard, rne, John C. McKeon, 





1878 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7.000,000 


Debentures aad First Mortgage 


Loaas upon Real Estate 
OUK CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS wave TEesTeD 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH. & JONES 


Home Established 1871. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





30th YEAR 








John Hancock Bldg., Boston. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


After 3O Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 80 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortguges upon homes in Eastern Kan- 
sas will net you six per cent. and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted 

Write to-day for the New Message. 
PERKINS & COMPANY, 





Lawrence, Kansas. 





Notice 
To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit of 
the Central Trust Co. of N. Y., for Com- 
mon and Preferred Stock of the RUBBER 
GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, October 26th, 1905. 

The CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N. Y. will be prepared on and 
after NOVEMBER Ist, 1905, to receive its Certificates of Deposit 
for RUBBER GOODS MFG. CO. stock issued under terms of a circu- 
lar signed by Anthony N. Brady, Syndicate Manager, dated May 
27th, 1905, and issue therefor, stock of the United States Rubber 
Co., due thereon with checks for dividend and interest as follows: 

Two dollars and twenty-nine ($2.29) cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, being fifteen days interest on the preferred stock 
of the RUBBER GOODS MFG. CO. from June 15th to July Ist, 
1905, and a dividend of 2 per cent. on the U. 8. Rubber Co. Ist pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 31st, 1905, and one dollar and one-half 
($1.50) per share on the Second preferred stock payable October 
3lst, 1905. 

Holders of Certificates of Deposit should endorse them for ex- 
change and furnish correct addresses. 


For ANTHONY N. BRADY, Syndicate Manager, 
CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N. Y. 
DIVIDENDS | 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 








Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes 


Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
November 1, 1905, at the office of its Treasurer in the 
City of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at the office 
of its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in 
New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, 


Sears Building. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND-COMPANY 
New York, November Ist, 1905. 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- POND COMPANY 
has this day declared a Dividend of ONE AND ONE-I AL? PER 
CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the Compan, payable 
November 15th, 1905. 

The transfer books will close 3 P. M. November 7, and will reopen 
at 10 A. M., November 16th. 


CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


Sore EYES Dr SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 
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Engraving Company 
225 FOURTH AVE , 


we. ePnone f 
612-613-814 Gramercy NEw WORK. 








INSURANCE 





1851 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January * — - 837,071,297.57 
Liabilities, ‘ 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured. 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres't 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 
Liabilities, 








34,638,296.48 

$3,686, 126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
‘ASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
pald up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’ 8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D, F, Appel, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y 








State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1905 
$25,457,929.45 


22,905 552.00 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


ASSETS, $17 500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President 











THE FIRST STEP 
toward self-respect .<@ 
is a visit 

to the 
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COST IS 
a trifle, but 


its use is a 
FINE HABIT. 
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FOR THE 


TOILET 
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YOU CAN'T BE 
healthy, or 
pretty or even 
good, unless 

you are 

clean. 








PURE 
ARTICLE 
free from all 
Animal Fats. 








